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i] ARY REED LIBRARY forms a scenic approach to knowledge on 
the campus of the University of Denver. The library, a gift 
of Mrs. Verner Z. Reed to the University, was “dedicated to civiliza- 
tion” in 1932. It stands on the highest point of DU’s University Park 
Campus, a treasure house of learning. From its wide western terrace 
there is a commanding view of the Colorado Rockies. 

The University of Denver is the largest independently-supported 
institution in the eight-state Rocky Mountain region and stands as a 
living symbol of the dedicated pioneer spirit that led to the settlement 
of the West. The University is composed of six colleges: Arts and 
Science, Business Administration, Engineering, Law, Graduate, and 
Community College. There are nine schools within these colleges and 
a faculty of 550 full-time and part-time members. 

The campus home is Denver, ‘‘mile-high” city located at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. 








CAMPUS SCENE IN FRONT OF MARY REED LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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Where Do We Go From Here?* 


WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER 
I 


STOOD on a street corner in a pleasant residential section of Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, one Sunday morning not long ago, waiting for 
my grandchildren to emerge from Sunday School, to shepherd them 
across a busy street on their way home. I can vividly remember 
the thoughts that crossed my mind as I watched the dozens of happy, 
chattering youngsters who came out of the church—healthy, well- 
nourished, well-dressed, on their way to comfortable homes with all 
imaginable conveniences—conveniences which they took for granted, 
but which anywhere else in the world would be luxuries available only 
to the wealthy. I remember thinking that these kids were the elect of 
the earth; these were American children, growing up to a standard of 
living the like of which the world has never known, and to opportuni- 
ties limited only by their own capacities. 

But then came misgivings, and the shadow of a doubt. Perhaps the 
opportunities that will be open to them will not be as great as those 
your generation and mine had known. I was not thinking of the 
cold war, nor of the hydrogen bomb, nor of the changing climate and 
the stupid exploitation that are turning some of our finest farm-lands 
into a dust-bowl. I was thinking of the tremendous pressures that our 
educational system is to face when these children have reached college 





* An address given before several Regional Associations. 
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age, and of the competition for educational opportunities to which 
they will be subjected. 

A few minutes later my little grandson was telling me about the 
Sunday-school lesson. ““A man went out on the Jericho road,” he 
said, “‘a.d some thieves jumped on him and beat him up and left him 
all bleeding beside the road. And some people went by on the other 
side and wouldn’t help him. And then a good American came along, 
and he gave him some money and bound up his wounds.”’ 

I hope little Jeffrey's confidence in the essential goodness and the 
power of all things American will never grow less. But it rests in the 
hands of our generation whether or not it will be put to the test. 

We all know that these children of today are part of a tremendous 
upsurge in our population. This in itself is not to be feared, because 
more people will mean more demand for goods and services, more 
products, more jobs. But when you turn to the realm of education, the 
outlook is not so rosy. Already some of the colleges are talking about 
ways and means to hold enrollments down. They talk about higher 
tuition, about more rigid entrance requirements, about maximum en- 
rollments beyond which they will not go. I think that was the initial 
reaction of most of us; we thought that the impending tidal-wave of 
students would give us a golden opportunity to exclude all but the 
most promising applicants. We could deal with only the top group, 
and forget about the less brilliant, and the millenium would be here 
in higher education. Fortunately most of us have progressed far 
beyond that in our thinking. 

Such an attitude, I think, is as unrealistic as it is un-American. It 
is unrealistic because it fails to take account of the tremendous 
pressures that will be brought to bear the instant large numbers of 
youth begin to find themselves excluded from the colleges. For the 
public institutions these pressures will come from the legislatures 
and the taxpayers. For the private institutions they will come from 
donors and benefactors and supporting religious bodies. For all insti- 
tutions, public and private, they will come from alumni and friends 
and supporters; from all those whom we think of as our clientele. The 
pressures will be fantastic, irresistible, not to be denied until we have 
expended the last vestige of our energy and used the last atom of our 
resources in the effort to accommodate as many as we can. As Presi- 
dent de Kiewiet put it, “No institution, whatever its present stature, 
can afford, in its own or in the national interest, to wrap itself around 
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in its own habits and assumptions, and let others meet the challenge 
of the coming generation. What are burdens are also opportunities.” 

I said such an attitude was not only unrealistic, but also un-Ameri- 
can. It is un-American because the American people has never ac- 
cepted, and is less and less inclined to accept, the concept of higher 
education limited to an intellectual elite. We all know that the average 
student, untouched by genius and possessed of no extraordinary 
brilliance, is nevertheless capable of acquiring a competence in scien- 
tific or political or economic or professional skills which are an incal- 
culable national asset. The average American family demands for its 
children all the education they can absorb, and if it overestimates their 
capacity for absorption, it still intends to see that they get the chance 
to show what they can do. So that easy generalities about the large 
numbers of students in college who do not belong there are no answer 
to the problem whatever. 

We are disposed, I think, to assume that money and energy have 
been wasted whenever a student fails to meet the demands of college 
and is obliged to drop out. I am not so sure that this is always a dead 
loss, because even a brief glimpse into the life of the mind, a brief 
experience in rubbing elbows with the more intellectually gifted, will 
have given him values that will enrich his life and that he will come 
to cherish. Moreover, he profits from greater insight into his own 
capacities and shortcomings, so that his final vocational choice is 
likely to be better oriented, better adjusted. He is far less likely to 
become—to quote President de Kiewiet again—‘‘a member of a dis- 
sident group, inspired by a special sense of grievance or denial.” 

We are all very prone to think of the modern American scene in 
terms of our high standard of living, which in turn we measure in 
terms of material possessions. We all have bathrooms, and central 
heating, and electric refrigerators, and automobiles, and a host of 
other desirable and luxurious possessions, denied to all but the 
favored few in other parts of the world, but commonplace with us. 
It is also true that never before in the long upward climb of humanity 
have so many people been educated to so high a level as in present- 
day America. I think we are disposed to take this as just another facet 
of our standard of living; another benefit derived from our national 
prosperity. 

But when we say that we are a highly educated people because we 
are a rich and prosperous people, we are confusing cause and effect. 
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I believe we can make a good case for the statement that we have pro- 
duced abundantly and grown wealthy because we have educated a 
large body of people into technical and professional and industrial 
and commercial competence not equalled elsewhere, at least by any 
comparable number of citizens. From this standpoint education is 
the cause, not the result, of our prosperity; the well-spring—or at least 
one of the well-springs—of that abundance which makes us the envy 
of the world. 

Now, if this is true, then it follows that any move in the direction 
of reducing the numbers or the percentage of our youth who are to 
receive the best training we can offer is a direct threat to the main- 
tenance of the way of life which we should be striving our utmost 
to protect. I think we dare not serve notice on the American people 
that we intend to do less for the youth of 1965 than we did for the 
youth of 1955. The greatest potential shortage in the United States 
is in trained and educated people. We must not even suggest the 
possibility that American life in the future might be less rich because 
the trained minds and the technical skills from which its strength is 
derived will be less available. 

I hope you have all read the article on “The Cold War in Educa- 
tion,’ by ex-Senator William Benton, which appeared in the last issue 
of COLLEGE AND UNIvErRsITY. He paints a disquieting picture of the 
strides which are being taken toward universal education in Russia. 
It is perfectly true that in a struggle between a system in which pup- 
pets of the state are trained in pursuits chosen for them by the state, 
and one in which free men are brought to high competence in fields 
which they themselves have chosen, the issue can hardly be in doubt. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Benton’s article is a sober warning that to con- 
template a reduction in the proportion of our youth we shall admit 
to our colleges is an invitation to disaster. This talk we hear of limit- 
ing college enrollments to the top ranks of our high school graduates 
is based on an extraordinary blindness to the realities we face. 


II 


Most of us are uncertain about the means we shall have to employ 
to meet the demands upon us, and even pessimistic about our ultimate 
success in meeting them. I do not think this pessimism is justified. 

If anyone had told an educator, back in 1906, that college enroll- 
ments would double three times in the next fifty years, he probably 
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wouldn’t have believed it. But if he had, he would surely have jumped 
to the conclusion that such a vast expansion could only be achieved at 
the cost of lowered educational standards and cheapened values. Yet 
we all know that this has not been the case. There has been no debase- 
ment of the currency of scholarship. We have eight times as many 
students as they had in 1906, and we are doing a better job with 
them, thanks to better trained staffs, improved facilities, more widely 
accepted standards; and thanks, too, to the ceaseless self-examination, 
the untiring quest for self-improvement, that goes on endlessly on 
every campus I know anything about, and probably on all the others, 
as well. I believe our enrollments can double again by 1970 without 
any loss of effectiveness. 

To my mind, American education has given a convincing demon- 
stration to the world that what we often speak of disparagingly as 
“mass education” has been compatible with—in fact, has gone hand 
in hand with—the development of graduate, professional, and tech- 
nical education that is brilliant by any standards, distinguished in any 
company. 

Just how we are to deal with the enrollments of the future is still 
far from clear, although many possible expedients are beginning to 
emerge. We shall, of course, have to expand our physical plants as 
rapidly as we can, and the bill for this expansion will be tremendous. 
Moreover, we shall have to present it to the American people just as 
they have finished financing—not paying for, but financing—a huge 
expansion in elementary and secondary education. I do not think we 
need to be pessimistic about their response. In the nation as a whole, 
99 cents out of every $100 of individual income is now spent on 
higher education. We spend far more on trivial things, like entertain- 
ment and cosmetics and tobacco. Likewise, it is perfectly evident that 
the American people have decided they can afford to defend them- 
selves, no matter what the cost. I have confidence that they will 
decide they can afford to educate their children, no matter what the 
cost. 

But prospective enlargement of facilities will neither come soon 
enough nor be great enough to solve the problem. We can do far 
more than we are doing with the facilities we already have. Recent 
studies on that point are still incomplete, but we already know that the 
average college uses its plant to no more than 40 per cent of capacity, 
and that careful planning will enable it to accommodate far more 
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students without any expansion at all. As you know, AACRAO has 
a commission at work on a do-it-yourself manual of Space Utilization 
Studies. That manual will come off the press next summer. I recently 
spent a day in Washington with a committee which was working over 
the firs: draft of it, and I am able to assure you that it will be a sig- 
nificant contribution to planning for future needs. The project has 
been largely financed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
and I am sure it will prove to be a sound investment. 


III 


Problems of staff will be more pressing than problems of space, 
and perhaps will be much harder to solve. But here again I think that 
much can be done by more effective use of what we already have. My 
own institution, for instance, is carrying on an experimental program, 
under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. We 
are trying four experiments: (1) large lecture sections with small 
quiz or discussion sections presided over by junior members of the 
staff; (2) a master professor system in which a senior faculty member 
takes responsibility for a course and supervises the teaching of junior 
instructors; (3) use of present techniques in much larger sections, 
with control groups to check results; and (4) use of closed-circuit 
television. Similar experiments are under way on many campuses, and 
while the results are only beginning to be known, there is encouraging 
evidence that new techniques will enable current staffs to deal with 
much larger student bodies. 

Much can be done in other directions, as well. We must be on the 
alert to identify and attract potential teaching talent, and salaries 
will have to rise if education is to compete successfully for the services 
of talented youth. We shall have to stop wasting manpower by en- 
forced retirement in cases where the individual has by no means 
reached the end of his usefulness. Some luxuries in which we have 
indulged will have to go overboard. We shall no longer have time to 
engage in remedial work, and students whose high school training has 
been inadequate will have to find other means of supplementing it 
before they come to us for admission. Duplicate and overlapping 
courses will have to come under scrutiny, and be discarded if they 
cannot justify themselves. 

I think we shall have to stop kidding ourselves about research. I 
make this statement with some misgivings, because I know how easily 
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it could be misunderstood. I am not belittling research; I know too 
well how much it has contributed to every phase of human welfare, 
and how often an obscure investigation has resulted in untold benefits 
to humanity. But I wonder how many thousands of hours of man- 
power are wasted each year on research that was not worth doing in 
the first place, or for which the researcher was poorly equipped. We 
need to examine research projects and research ability with a much 
more critical eye before we reduce teaching loads to provide for 
them. There is a large body of inquiry which I think of as ‘‘Se what?” 
research, like investigations into Boswell’s Use of the Comma or 
Botanical Allusions in Shakespeare. 1 know an English scholar—and 
a competent one, too—who spent a summer proving that, while 
Chaucer’s characters slept in nightgowns, Chaucer himself slept in 
the nude. The earthshaking consequences of this discovery have not 
yet become apparent, at least to me. A few years ago—believe it or 
not—somebody got a Ph.D. degree on a dissertation on The Mic- 
turition Pattern of the Dog. Which is hifalutin language for What 
Makes Dogs That Way about Fireplugs. It would not be hard to find 
dozens of similar trivialities that have served as an excuse for light 
teaching loads, and that, when published (no matter where), have 
helped their perpetrators toward promotions and salary increments. 
Some kind of critical screening of projects and scholars would divert 
much wasted energy into teaching. And by the same token, a college 
is first and foremost a teaching institution; its reverence and its re- 
wards should go to good teaching above all things. 

I think also that we shall have to debunk the value of the degree 
in the minds of the American public. Inevitably our existing institu- 
tions will be supplemented in the next few years by junior colleges, 
community colleges, trade and technical schools, and similar institu- 
tions, offering short courses leading to no bachelor’s degree, but still 
of immense value in the training for many vocations. We in the col- 
leges are not to blame for the fact that the bachelor’s degree has come 
to be regarded as the indispensible prerequisite to success, but that 
is a notion of which the American people will have to rid themselves. 
We shall, all of us, have to acknowledge that the mechanic is as 
necessary as the engineer, and entitled to full respect and rewards; 
that the draftsman makes his contribution as well as the architect, 
and that the possession of a degree is no criterion of ability. 

This is an exciting time in which to be at work in the field of 
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education. We shall have to make enormous progress in the years 
ahead. But I do not think the future is dark. It presents a terrific 
challenge that will tax our resources, our ingenuity, and our adapta- 
bility to the utmost. The American people, and the superb educational 
system they have built, will rise to the challenge. 

Of one thing I am very sure, and this perhaps is the gist of what 
I have been trying to say. We must not, we dare not, do less for future 
generations than our forebears did for us. 
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Liberal Education and Its Relation 
to the Schools* 
MORTIMER SMITH 
I 


T HAS BEEN suggested that I might talk this evening about the 
I value of a liberal education and some of the dangers that now 
threaten such an education. To that subject I shall try to address my- 
self, and in dealing with the second part of it—the dangers that 
threaten—shall confine myself to discussing certain aspects of con- 
temporary public school theory and practice which seem to me to 
constitute genuine threats to the traditional values of liberal educa- 
tion. 

I presume I do not need to spend much time justifying liberal edu- 
cation to the members of this chapter. I imagine you have all been 
exposed to it, that it took, and that you feel better for having it. I 
presume also that we can agree as to what makes up the content of 
liberal education, that it consists of certain subjects such as mathe- 
matics, biology, history, languages, literature, philosophy—subjects 
forming a combination of what Sir Richard Livingstone calls the 
two roads to knowledge, that of analysis (the sciences) and that of 
intuition or imagination (the humanities). 

While everyone pays lip service to liberal education it is far from 
being the case that everyone has the same idea of the use and value of 
such an education or that everyone believes liberal education to be 
the most important kind there is. Former President Conant of Har- 
vard seems to think that education is a form of social conditioning, 
that it should aid young people, as he says, in ‘acquiring the proper 
responses to the batteries of social stimuli which compose our social 
order.” Others feel that education is primarily professional and vo- 
cational and that the liberal arts are of value insofar as they are 
useful, that is, as they are necessary as a preliminary or adjunct to 
professional training. 


* This article has been adapted by the author from an address he gave to the 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter at Illinois College, Jacksonville, on October 18, 1956. A 
portion of it has appeared in the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

1 James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided World. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948, p. 93. 
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While a person decently educated in the liberal arts is going to 
be able to adjust to current social patterns—or, let us hope, is going 
to be able to bring some discrimination to bear in judging the wisdom 
and moral validity of social patterns—and while a liberal education 
is of the highest value in pursuing any profession or business, I do 
not think we can consider it as being primarily either sociological or 
professional. It is an intensely personal and private thing and its 
purpose is the improvement and enrichment of persons. I don’t know 
who said it but I like this definition: The purpose of a liberal edu- 
cation is to make one’s mind a pleasant place in which to spend one’s 
leisure. Jacques Barzun has suggested that a liberal education enables 
you to sit alone in a room and not perish. 

All this does not mean that education is for hermits. The assump- 
tion is that if your education has been truly liberalizing, if it has 
prepared you in the first place to live with yourself in your solitari- 
ness, then it follows that you can live with credit in the marketplace, 
as a good citizen in a social world of other persons. In other words, 
a sound liberal education contributes to the making of good indi- 
viduals who in the aggregate make up the good society. 

Strictly speaking, liberal education is something that takes place in 
college as distinct from school. But what does take place in school is 
of the highest importance in building a foundation for later study of 
the liberal arts. On the elementary level the child is being instructed; 
he is learning how to read and write and figure and is learning facts, 
facts of history and geography and language. The elementary school 
also can and should be using material that helps in the later develop- 
ment of liberal education, such as the materials of literature and 
poetry. On the high school level the student continues to be instructed, 
now in subject matter of increasing complexity; but in some measure 
liberal education begins to enter the picture, for he is old enough now 
not only to see the appearance of things but to be interested in their 
significance; and this interest in and recognition of meaning and 
significance is part of the process of liberal education. 

Can we not say, then, that the schools, both elementary and sec- 
ondary, have a vital role to play in laying the groundwork for that 
liberal education which will, we hope, provide the bright and the 
average with some inner resources with which to counter mass super- 
stitions, customs, and vulgarities? As the vast majority of our young 
people attend public schools the question of the efficiency of these 
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schools becomes a matter of grave national concern. Are they pro- 
viding the student, first, with the fundamental! skills, and then with 
the knowledge and insights he must have if he is to become a truly 
human being and citizen, able to move with some discrimination 
through a world which always tends to exalt the mediocre and the 
second rate? 

My main concern is to consider this question of quality in public 
education, which question has, as I have suggested, the most direct 
relation to the future of liberal education, for such education can 
only flourish when it is given the human material with which to work, 
when the majority of schools are maintaining high standards in the 
fundamental skills and the basic intellectual disciplines. 


II 


The educationists assure us it is only a nasty rumor that the schools 
are deficient in these respects. One of their number, in fact one on the 
highest level, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, now serving as Undersecretary of 
the Department of Health, Welfare and Education, tells us that 
American public school children read, write, spell, and do arithmetic 
better than “the young people of any other age.”* Another educa- 
tionist, dean of a school of education in one of our largest universities, 
makes this statement: 


Our public schools were never better and if we can get adequate 
and timely assistance through Federal aid without Federal control the 
current ills besetting them can be cured. 


Let us consider first the proposition that the schools are better than 
they have ever been before. I have no desire to condemn our schools 
in toto or to suggest that they cannot in any way measure up to the 
supposed virtues of schools of an earlier time. I only wish to suggest 
that in one aspect of education, and from the point of view of liberal 
education the most important aspect, namely, the impartation of 
formalized knowledge, our modern schools are often sadly deficient 
in performance. 

Perhaps nowhere are these deficiencies more in evidence than in 
the fields of mathematics and the sciences. There has been in recent 


* Herold C. Hunt, Freedom and Public Education, edited by Melby and Puner. 
New York: Praeger, 1953, p. 268. 

* Excerpt from letter by Virgil M. Rogers of the School of Education, Syracuse 
University, to The New York Times, December 18, 1955. 
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years a steady decline in the number of students taking advanced 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics while there has been a steady 
increase in so-called “functional” and “general’’ math and science 
courses. Even when our high schools retain the traditional courses 
there is, apparently, often failure to reach the students, A professor 
of engineering in a western university told me that in last year’s 
entering class in the school of engineering 37 per cent failed fresh- 
man mathematics. In another school, a large state university, the dean 
of engineering has stated that of the 396 students who entered the 
school of engineering in the Fall of 1955, 286, or 72 per cent, were 
found to have deficiencies and had to take some sort of review mathe- 
matics.* 

In the field of English, including the ability to express oneself 
decently in our native tongue, the decline in achievement is only 
slightly less startling. Last year, 28 per cent of the starting class at 
another of our large state universities had to be assigned to a special 
high school-level English course. (This is a case, as the department 
head said, of the taxpayers having to buy again from the university 
what they thought they were buying in their tax investment in the 
local schools.) In a survey conducted two years ago by the High School 
Teachers Association of New York over 700 out of a thousand 
teachers characterized their students’ reading ability as poor. Oliver 
La Farge, after teaching in western universities, has said that half of 
today’s college students “cannot spell, punctuation is quite beyond 
them, the mere formation of a written word troubles them.’ 

We no longer expect very much of our children in learning their 
decent heritage of English and American literature. Back in the 1890's 
the Committee of Fifteen of the National Education Association rec- 
ommended that elementary school children read the speeches of 
Brutus and Mark Antony, Hamlet’s and Macbeth’s soliloquies; Mil- 
ton, Gray, Tennyson, Washington Irving; Webster’s Reply to Hayne 
and the Bunker Hill Oration; Scott, Bryant, Longfellow, Addison, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Franklin, Goldsmith, Swift, Cooper, Whittier, 
Lowell, and the Bible. Can you imagine any committee of the NEA 
recommending any such list today? According to one modern edu- 
cator who commented on this list, it is “the list that helped kill a love 


“Engineering and Scientific Manpower Newsletter, No. 89, February 14, 1956. 
5 The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1954. 
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of literature for millions of elementary-school children from 1890 to 
1925." 

And how are we to revive that love of literature in this more 
enlightened age? According to one “expert” in English we will do it 
by having junior high school students read books with ‘‘such unifying 
concepts as ‘Having Fun in the Family,’ ‘Our Animal Friends,’ 
‘Growing Up in Other Lands,’ and ‘Adventures in the Laboratory.’ ” 
Modern anthologists have broken with the past, says he with apparent 
approval, by looking for our materials in literature(!) in current 
magazines and newspapers.’ 

These recommendations are in line with the curious notion held by 
many educators that that most precious possession of childhood, imag- 
ination, is dying out and that pupils will be less stirred by reading 
about the Traveller knocking on the moonlit door than they will by 
reading about how the municipal water works operate. 

In quoting the educators I assure you I am not being highly selective 
or quoting only the eccentrics. A couple of years ago the man who was 
then president of what is perhaps the most influential teacher-training 
institution in America, Teachers College, Columbia University, said 
in print that grammar is not worth teaching and that the “only legiti- 
mate standards” in language are furnished by “current usage.’’* Such 
corrupt doctrine, from such a high source, is a measure of the present 
threat to liberal education. 

It is often said that the reason we hear so much about low accom- 
plishment among high school and college students is that so many of 
them are students of below-average intelligence who in former days 
did not stay in school and certainly did not go on to college. But I am 
not now talking about the below-average but the above-average stu- 
dent; presumably, the engineering students to whom I have referred 
are not deficient in native intelligence for I think it safe to say that 
our high schools are not foolish enough to steer the low IQ's into 
anything as tough as engineering, nor would the engineering schools 


encourage any such policy. And this emphasizes the gravity of the 


* Arthur W. Foshay in The American Elementary School, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953, p. 109. 

* George Robert Carlsen in Secondary Education for Life Adjustment of American 
Youth. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952, pp. 341-342. 

* William F. Russell, How to Judge a School. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954, p. 95. 
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situation—the large percentage of engineering students who are fail- 
ing mathematics in their freshman year are apparently above-average 
students whose difficulty is not native deficiency of intelligence but 
deficiency of preparation. 

That this may also be the situation in the field of English is 
borne out by what seems to be happening in at least one field of 
graduate work, the law, where again it may be assumed that the stu- 
dents are of above-average quality. The 1955 report of Dean William 
C. Warren of the Columbia School of Law is eloquent on this subject: 


We are entitled to expect that the college graduate be able to read 
argumentative or expository prose swiftly, comprehendingly, and re- 
tentively; that he be able to express himself in speech and writing 
grammatically, literately, and precisely; that he has learned the basic 
lesson of using a dictionary. But we have found that few of our enter- 
ing students, however carefully selected, possess these skills to the 
extent needed for law study. . . . Even the most tolerant of critics will 
concede that whatever be the arts of which the students are bachelors, 
writing is not one of them. We can teach them to put their thoughts 
in order, we cannot teach them grammar; we cannot rectify their 
clumsy use of language. 


A mere layman might think it would be a healthy thing for the 
powers-that-be at Columbia University to get together and decide 
whether their policy in regard to grammar is to be that of the dean 
of the law school, who thinks that his students should have conquered 
its mysteries somewhere below the graduate level, or that of the presi- 
dent of the university's teachers college, who thinks grammar is not 
worth teaching. 

It is easy enough to go on citing evidence of the collapse of stand- 
ards. We all know that thoroughgoing study of foreign languages is 
considered terribly old hat by many educators; the ironic thing about 
this is that these educators, many of whom are always telling us how 
the schools should foster understanding of other countries because 
we are now living so much closer to these countries, are the very 
persons who think that knowing something about the language of 
another country is a negligible factor in understanding it. 

In a time when it has never seemed so important that young people 
know something about the ideas and events of the past which have 
shaped our country and civilization, history in the schools tends to be 
more and more concerned with contemporary problems and to be los- 
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ing its identity in the so-called social studies. Another casualty is 
geography, which has been so thoroughly integrated into the social 
studies that the Gallup poll announced last year that the “average 
college graduate has a knowledge of geography unworthy of an eight- 
year-old.” 

To return to the statement of our dean of education, I think we can 
say, in view of the evidence, that whatever the virtues of modern 
schools, it would be inaccurate to maintain that in imparting subject 
matter “they were never better.” Let us consider for a moment the 
second half of his statement, that is, if we can get adequate and timely 
Federal aid the shortcomings of schools can be cured. This would 
seem to imply the cure of our ills is fiscal, that what is holding us 
back from what we want to accomplish is simply lack of money. This 
is such an obvious fallacy it would be unnecessary to point it out 
except for this circumstance, that so many earnest people working 
unselfishly for better schools seem to share this view. 

Fifty years ago, in a town I know, the total annual cost of educa- 
tion per elementary pupil was $12; in 1956, with a much longer 
school year, incomparably better physical facilities, and teachers with 
far greater training than the teachers of old, the cost per pupil is 
roughly $325. Even if we allow for the tremendous inflation of the 
dollar, can we say our education is twenty-five times as good as the 
education of 1900 or even ten times as good? 


III 


And now I come to the crux of the matter—and about time, you 
may say—to the philosophy of education prevailing in our schools 
today. That philosophy is, of course, colored by the whole intellectual 
and emotional atmosphere of our times. If we are inclined to a materi- 
alistic idea of progress; if we emphasize immediate experience and 
belittle the past and disregard the future; if we stress means and 
refuse to set up ends; if we think of the person not as an individual 
but as a sociological specimen; if we are reluctant to accept any ulti- 
mate values—if these ideas are characteristic of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and they certainly seem to be—they are going to have a pro- 
found effect on our educational theory and practice. 

The revolution of our day has nowhere been more thorough than in 
the realm of education where the prevailing values would, I think, 
shock many of the American educational reformers of one hundred 
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years ago. Those reformers believed schools were for all and had a 
threefold function: to develop the moral conscience of each indi- 
vidual, to transmit the cultural heritage and knowledge of the race, 
and to train the intelligence. In short, they thought the school’s func- 
tion was to produce the good individual who multiplied would make 
the good society. 

This, of course, was a utopian ideal and success was far from uni- 
versal; but many travellers in America at that time, who were accus- 
tomed to the hierarchical system of Europe, remarked about how wide- 
spread knowledge seemed to be in America. Anthony Trollope, the 
novelist, who had the instincts and prejudices of a Victorian gentle- 
man, said in the 1860's: 


I do not like the Americans of the lower orders. I am not comfortable 
among them. They tread on my corns and offend me. They make my 
daily life unpleasant. But I do respect them. I acknowledge their intelli- 
gence and personal dignity. I know that they are men and women 
worthy to be so called; I see that they are living as human beings in 
possession of reasoning faculties; and I perceive that they owe this to 
the progress that education has made among them.® 


Universal education was not, of course, universally supported. 
There were those who honestly believed that education, in the sense 
I have been describing it, was beyond the average citizen and could 
only corrupt him. Even Noah Webster of dictionary fame seems to 
have been of this mind, for in a letter objecting to schemes for estab- 
lishing libraries in schools, he said that “the common people have no 
occasion for one-half the studies or sciences proposed,” and that ‘‘the 
time given to them would be wasted on the greatest part of the chil- 
dren.”” He warned, also, that the children ‘‘will contract such a fond- 
ness for books that they will not readily leave them for work.” 

In other words, doubters a hundred and more years ago maintained 
that not everyone was fitted to be educated. And here we are in the 
mid-Twentieth Century and ironically we find that the supporters of 
schools, those actually responsible for running them, are echoing the 
ideas of the opponents and doubters of a hundred years ago and tell- 
ing us that true education of the mind will be ‘wasted on the greatest 
part of the children.” 

If you think I exaggerate let me remind you that a few years ago 


® North America. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1862, pp. 272-273. 
” Letters of Noah Webster, edited by Harry R. Warfel. New York: Library Pub- 
lishers, 1953, p. 507. 
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ninety leaders of public school education met in conference under 
the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education and after due delibera- 
tion issued a startling report which clearly implied that 60 per cent 
of American youth is incapable of being prepared for college or 
trained for skilled occupations. They reported that only a small 
minority can comprehend abstract mathematics, only a few have either 
the ability or the need to write and speak with accuracy, and that we 
may feel satisfied if we have taught the majority enough reading to 
comprehend newspapers and magazines “reasonably well.” 

What is needed for this 60 per cent, said the educators, is a pro- 
gram of life-adjustment which apparently bears little resemblance to 
traditional programs in the fundamental skills and intellectual disci- 
plines but amounts to making the school a sort of gigantic social serv- 
ice agency aimed not at educating the student but adjusting him to his 
environment. 

Again I must impress upon you that these educators are not an 
eccentric minority but represent the prevailing climate of opinion in 
public education and only recommended what has been recommended 
many times before and since at hundreds of conferences. The fact is 
that many of those responsible for public education have come to 
believe, although it is not always so baldly stated as these ninety life- 
adjusters stated it, in a profoundly revolutionary proposition, namely, 
that education in the traditional sense no longer has much relevance 
in the making of the good individual and citizen—and this proposi- 
tion is based on the supposition that the majority of American youth 
is doomed, through mental incapacity, to intellectual mediocrity. 

I don’t want to overestimate the American collective intelligence; I 
can be just as pessimistic about it as the next man. It is true the public 
schools must deal with an extremely wide range of intelligence among 
students and that this enormously complicates the teaching problem. 
But if we expect not only the bright person but the average and below- 
average person to assume the responsibilities of citizenship then we 
are going to have to do something more than develop his personality 
and adjust him socially; we are going to have to make some effort to 
train his intelligence and to provide him with a background of the 
knowledge indispensable to the functioning of intelligent citizenship. 
It isn’t easy, but then who ever thought teaching is easy? 

There is one thing in this matter of schools which is axiomatic— 


1 See Bulletin No. 22, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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define your function. Any formal institution to be effective must have 
a selective and specific function, not an indiscriminate and miscella- 
neous one. We seem to have lost sight of this simple principle when it 
comes to the institution of the school. We seem to have decided that 
it is going to be all things to all men. One of my suggestions for 
reform would be to ditch this catch-all conception of the school’s 
function and to decide what we think the primary aim of the school 
should be. 

I suggest the school’s primary function—not its only function but 
its primary one—is not too different from what the early American 
school reformers conceived it to be: It should be transmitting the 
intellectual and cultural heritage and the accumulated knowledge of 
the race; in this process it should be training the intelligence, teaching 
the child to think; and all this should be taking place in an atmosphere 
of moral and spiritual affirmation provided not by pious homilies on 
the part of the teacher but by the contagious example of the good 
teacher's own moral viewpoint. 

The American public school, as we have often been reminded, is a 
unique experiment. I think there is a modern corrupted view of that 
experiment; but traditionally the idea behind universal public instruc- 
tion ran somewhat like this: In a democracy, based on the idea that 
not only the elite but also the ordinary, average run of persons is 
capable of intelligent judgment in contributing to the whole, every- 
one has the same need for acquiring the learning that is necessary in 
the formation of that judgment. This is not to put forth any senti- 
mental claim that all have the same inherent abilities or can benefit 
from the refinements of higher education, but it is to assume there is 
a sort of corpus of knowledge that is the need of everyone and can 
be transmitted to all save the definitely moronic. 

This transmission, in view of the range of intelligence and ability, 
presents a task of great difficulty and complexity to the teacher, one 
which must often fill her with feelings of discouragement and even 
despair. But it has been the unique American educational ideal during 
a long period of our history and only in comparatively recent times, 
under the influence of the general philosophy of the relativity of all 
values, has it been brought into question. 


IV 
A plank in my reform platform for public education would ask 
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that scholars and scientists in the liberal arts colleges might assume 
more responsibility for schools, might have more of a voice than they 
have at present in determining what goes on in schools. If I under- 
stand American educational history aright, professional education 
arose in this country partly because of the ivory-tower attitude of the 
liberal arts people, who seem to have felt that schooling was a matter 
that could be left to the pedagogues while they applied themselves 
to higher things. As it turned out, the pedagogues were willing to 
oblige and before too long it was found that they were dominating 
the public school system, and by virtue of that domination were exert- 
ing considerable influence on higher education, on liberal education. 
They devised the curricula for schools, built up their own teachers 
colleges and normal schools, wrote the laws governing teacher certifi- 
cation and qualification, and banded together in huge, monopolistic 
associations of teachers and administrators to maintain their position 
and to influence educational legislation. 

I am not advocating that professors of the liberal arts should now 
rush out and take managerial jobs in our public schools, although I 
think the American school would be all the better for an infusion 
among its leaders of a little scholarship and a little of the traditions 
of humanistic learning. What I would like to see is a correction of 
the absurd situation in which we now find ourselves, where the 
schools are almost completely divorced from the world of liberal edu- 
cation; where scholars in history, literature, mathematics, and the sci- 
ences have little voice in deciding what is a proper curriculum for 
schools and what is a proper education for teachers; where the term 
“educator” is denied authorities in subject matter and reserved for the 
experts in pedagogy or administration or even the mechanics of 
building; and where the “‘best’’ teacher is not one best prepared in 
his or her subject but the one who has been exposed to the most 
courses in departments of education.’? 


* Critics are often accused of exaggerating, in their ignorance, both the influence 
and the mediocrity of many practitioners of professional education. It would seem, 
however, that something may be seriously awry when such a distinguished historian 
as Samuel Eliot Morison can make this deliberate judgment: “I venture to say that 
professional educators are the greatest enemies not only to academic freedom but 
to academic excellence in the United States today. No one who has not read some 
of the stuff printed in educational journals would believe the nonsense that these 
people write, or the horrible jargon in which they express themselves, or the shabby 
mediocrity of their minds.” See Freedom in Contemporary Society. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1956, pp. 129-130. 
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This situation can be corrected only if the liberal arts people are 
willing to come down from their tower and mix in the rough-and- 
tumble of educational controversy and politics. How often does one 
see the liberal arts colleges represented before the education com- 
mittees in our state legislatures when public school policy is being 
set? When frankly anti-intellectual and subhuman aims for the 
schools are advocated by professional education groups—such as the 
Life-Adjustment program I have mentioned—how often do we hear: 
of the associations of historians or language teachers or mathema-‘ 
ticians rebuking such travesties of education? 

While the representatives of the liberal arts seem to be, as groups, 
above the battle, it is encouraging to find an increasing number of 
individuals among them who are awakening to their responsibility 
for all education. One indication of this is the recent formation of 
the Council for Basic Education in which several liberal arts scholars 
are playing a leading part. Organized in the summer of 1956, the 
Council (which includes scholars, laymen, editors, writers, and busi- 
ness men) proposes to initiate and support measures to ensure that 
all students receive adequate instruction in the basic disciplines; that 
clear standards of accomplishment are used in measuring the student's 
educational progress; that teachers are thoroughly educated in the 
subjects they teach; that vocational training is offered in due sub- 
ordination to the school’s fundamental purpose; and that adminis- 
trators are encouraged to resist pressures to overemphasize social ad- 
justment and programs assuming responsibilities which belong to 
other agencies." 

The prediction of William Whyte, Jr. that by 1985 the bulk of 
middle-class parents will know no other standards for evaluating 
the education of their children than those of the life-adjusters** may 
turn out to be overly pessimistic if such an organization as the Council 
for Basic Education can become a focus for the present discontents 
with public education. 

We must make up our minds that the school is not a social-service 
or baby-sitting agency or a psychiatric clinic. While it may sometimes 
of necessity take on some of the functions of these agencies it is 


*The Council for Basic Education has offices at 208 Union Trust Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. Its president is Arthur Bestor and the executive secretary is 
Harold L. Clapp. 

* See The Organization Man, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956, p. 100. 
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principally a place where education goes on, and education, as Presi- 
dent Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard has said “is in the end something 
that takes place in individuals and is concerned with minds.’’?® 

The preservation of liberal education depends in large part on how 
steadfast the schools are in sticking to their primary concern and this 
in turn involves a degree of parental and lay responsibility. The pres- 
ent lay interest in such school matters as buildings and finance is a 
healthy, necessary thing, but there must also be interest in less me- 
chanical matters. We must not keep on buying on faith a ready-made 
philosophy of education; laymen, and college teachers in the academic 
subjects, must assume some responsibility with professional educators 
for determining values and for setting up some ideal ends for 
education. 

The kind of responsibility and interest we need puts a great burden 
on us all and demands an intelligence, integrity, and sound moral 
judgment—and willingness to buck the conformities of the day— 
which may sometimes be beyond our capacities. But I would remind 
you, in the words of the novelist Robert Raynolds, who has also writ- 
ten wisely about education, that ‘‘the first requirement in a good 
school curriculum for children is a sound ethical and religious vision 
among the adults of the community.’’*® 


** Speech made at the annual dinner of the Public Education Association of New 
York, October 20, 1954. 

**““What Should be the Aims of the Public Schools?” in The Public Schools in 
Crisis, edited by Mortimer Smith. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1956. 








A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services 


Its Origin, Preparation, and Present Status 
GEORGE P, TUTTLE 
I 


HEN the editor of this Journal asked for a historical statement 
W concerning the activities which led to the preparation of the 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services, his attention was called to the fact that a brief summary 
about its preparation appeared in the Journal for April 1944. He 
feels that this did not tell the whole story, and he is correct, par- 
ticularly with reference to the important part that AACRAO took 
in the early discussions which led to the publication of the Guide. 

As early as 1941 the AACRAO Committee on Special Projects 
appointed a special subcommittee to study the question of academic 
credit for war training, and this committee presented its report to 
the national meeting held in April 1942. This report, which was 
adopted by the meeting, included a summary of the types of technical 
and specialized training programs offered by the armed services. 
The subcommittee had received outlines of thirty-one courses offered 
by the Navy and one hundred twenty-eight given by the Army, thus 
providing firsthand evidence that the armed services would willingly 
furnish material upon the basis of which evaluations might be made. 
In later discussions of the problem this evidence became very 
important. 

At this April 1942 meeting the subcommittee recommended that 
the question of credit for these formal service courses be deferred, 
pending further study and this was, I believe, the first specific recom- 
mendation of any national body on this subject. This was an im- 
portant action because it put cautionary brakes upon the awarding of 
blanket credit, a plan which prevailed so disastrously after World 
War I. 

At about this same time (April 1942), the American Council on 
Education called together a special committee to develop policies and 
procedures for the evaluation of educational experiences of men and 
women in the armed services. This committee formulated a definite 
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plan, which was approved by representatives of the regional accredit- 
ing associations on May 28, 1942 and by the Committee on Accredit- 
ing Procedures of the American Council on Education on October 
26, 1942. The recommended program was published in February 
1943 in a bulletin entitled, Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience, 

The subcommittee of AACRAO was asked to review this bulletin 
and, if it could endorse it, to send a copy of it to each member of 
the Association. In April 1943, the subcommittee did so, strongly 
endorsing the correspondence study and examination program of the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute which the bulletin described. It cau- 
tioned, however, that in its judgment this program was not the com- 
plete answer to the problem, because the tests proposed could not be 
expected to cover all specialized and technical fields of secondary 
school and college grade in which returning service men and women 
would have had formal instruction. In other words, the AACRAO 
subcommittee believed that the proposals of the bulletin for establish- 
ing credit by examination were sound, but not entirely practical 
because there were many areas worthy of consideration for which no 
examinations could be made available. 

In the meantime the American Council on Education had begun 
further discussions with its own Committee on Accrediting Pro- 
cedures and invited consultants, including the chairman of the sub- 
committee of AACRAO. 

A crucial meeting was held in Chicago on March 26 and 27, 1943. 
The program of USAFI, the college training programs of the Army 
and Navy, and the meteorology program of the Air Force were dis- 
cussed at length and endorsed as proper programs to be recommended 
for college credit. There was then a long discussion of the many 
specialized and technical formal service programs which could not 
be covered by the examination program of USAFI. It was at this 
point that the successful experience of the subcommittee of 
AACRAO, in obtaining the co-operation of the armed services in 
supplying curricular data concerning such courses, became extremely 
important. This experience indicated that the assembly of such data 
might be feasible. The group was convinced of the need for gathering 
such information and suggested that the American Council on Edu- 
cation, with assistance from other organizations, study the possibility 
of establishing a central authority for collecting information about 
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formal service courses and making recommendations concerning 
them. 

During the remainder of the year 1943 there were further meet- 
ings with the Committee on Accrediting Procedures of the American 
Council and others, including a representative of the subcommittee 
of AACRAO. By early December the Council committee had begun 
action looking toward the preparation of a manual such as the Guide 
later became. However, it was proposed at first that only ‘‘an ex- 
ploratory study” be undertaken. This seemed to the practically minded 
members of the subcommittee of AACRAO like trying to put out a 
conflagration already well started with a hand extinguisher rather 
than calling immediately upon the fire department, Admission officers 
were being confronted daily with requests for credit for the technical 
and specialized service courses for which no examinations were avail- 
able. The temptation to commit institutions to the blanket credit 
plan of World War I was strongly present. 

It was the opinion of the subcommittee of AACRAO that this 
trend could be checked if institutions were assured that a definite 
program was under way which would give them within a reasonable 
time the sort of manual that had already been discussed. This opinion 
was transmitted to the American Council’s committee, with the 
further judgment that institutions would not be much impressed with 
the idea of merely an exploratory study at this late date. 


II 


Under date of January 20, 1944 the Committee on Accrediting 
Procedures of the American Council and invited consultants recom- 
mended to the Council that ‘‘a study by a competent staff for a trial 
period should be begun at an early date,” and that the functions of 
this staff should be: (1) To develop a handbook describing the 
training programs in the various branches of the armed services and 
to suggest the approximate equivalents in terms of secondary school 
or college credit; (2) to advise accrediting associations and higher 
institutions regarding the approximate equivalents of courses and/or 
examinations taken through USAFI; and (3) to supply data through 
which policies relating to credit might be further elaborated and 
refined. 

The American Council on Education took prompt action. It ap- 
proved the above plan and presented it to all the regional accrediting 
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associations and to a number of other educational and professional 
organizations, including AACRAO, with the request for contribu- 
tions to carry out the project. The plan was enthusiastically endorsed 
by 19 organizations with such substantial contributions to its support 
that it was immediately possible to establish an organization to con- 
duct the program. Incidentally the Council later was able to return 
these contributions out of the proceeds from the sale of the Guide. 

The organization for the undertaking consisted of an Executive 
Committee to act on matters of major policy, a full time staff of two 
persons with the necessary secretarial and clerical assistants, and a 
number of consultants representing the secondary schools, junior 
colleges, and certain fields of study at the baccalaureate level. The 
organization, including engaging a staff and appointing the necessary 
consultants, was completed so that by July 7, 8, and 9, 1944, when a 
meeting of the Executive Committee and staff and consultants was 
held, it was possible to report that: The general organization of 
material and its presentation in loose-leaf form had been determined; 
arrangements for printing at the University of Illinois had been 
completed; certain introductory materials already had been prepared 
and were ready to go to the printer; circulars of information had 
gone out to higher institutions and 560 orders already had been 
received. (Secondary schools were not circularized until September 
1944.) 

Many matters of policy were determined at this July 1944 meeting, 
such as credit terms to be used, the general basis for arriving at credit 
recommendations, procedures to be followed in contacting consultants, 
and means of expanding the number of consultants whose services 
would be promptly available to the staff. 

As originally conceived, work on the Guide was to cover a period 
of six months. It early became evident that, in view of the size of the 
task, this time would not be adequate. First the period was extended 
for three months to December 31, 1944. Later it was determined to 
continue publication of material through September 1945, and this 
was the final arrangement. 


III 


In the early discussions which led to the publication of the Guide 
much emphasis was laid upon the urgent need for the evaluation of 
formal service courses. However, from the first the Guide was con- 
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ceived as a handbook which would give information and recom- 
mendations not only about these courses, but also concerning the other 
extensive educational opportunities within all branches of the armed 
services, both formal and informal, and concerning the examination 
procedures and correspondence courses available through USAFI, 
the Coast Guard Institute, and the Marine Corps Institute. This wider 
scope was followed throughout in preparing materials for the Guide. 
Perhaps it may be well to repeat here the following major policies 
which have been continually stressed in all material published refer- 
ring to the Guide: 
1. An agreement with all the armed services that it is not a function 
of the services themselves to evaluate their courses in terms of civilian 
education and to recommend credit, but that this is a function which 


rests solely with civilian education. 
2. While the Guide makes specific recommendations concerning 
credit, still it is the duty of each institution to determine credit in the 


individual case. 

3. The recommendations in the Guide are not intended to apply 
equally in all cases, but are to be used only in so far as they are in 
conformity with the individual's educational objectives. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that the Guide was the product 
of co-operation among all the armed services, many civilian organiza- 
tions, and a large number of individuals. 

The original Guide was published in loose-leaf form in 1944. In 
1945 additional material was sent to subscribers to be inserted in 
the original material. In 1946 all material was republished with re- 
visions of courses and changes made in other material which had 
appeared as supplements during the publications in 1944 and 1945. 
With the publication of this 1946 edition, the staff of the Guide had 
completed its work and all its records were transferred to the offices 
of the American Council on Education in Washington. 


IV 


Immediately there was a call for some sort of permanent organiza- 
tion to continue the evaluation of the educational experiences avail- 
able within the armed services. These were constantly changing and 
in fact continually growing in number and scope. Again the American 
Council on Education took prompt action. In December 1945, at the 
urgent request of the Civilian Advisory Committee of USAFI and 
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the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, it 
established the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
with a full-time staff in Washington. This Commission has been con- 
tinuously active since 1946. It serves as a co-ordinating agency, co- 
operating with educational institutions and with national, regional, 
and state organizations concerned with evaluating service experiences, 
and maintains liaison with USAFI and other educational programs 
of the military services. It continually gathers and disseminates infor- 
mation concerning the policies of high schools and colleges in the 
evaluation of service experiences. 

In order to keep educational institutions informed about current 
developments, the Commission has published a number of pamphlets 
and bulletins dealing with the evaluation of service experiences of 
military personnel. Its largest publication project has been the prepa- 
ration and publication of the 1954 revised Guide (426 pages) and 
a supplement thereto giving up-to-date information about the pro- 
grams of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute and the U. S. Marine 
Corps Institute. 

There is every indication that the Commission with its full-time 
staff is an activity for which there is permanent need. For example, 
during recent months the Commission and its staff have: Arranged 
for a visit of consultants to the Air War College to determine credit 
recommendations; proposed a study on a national basis of the relia- 
bility of the G. E. D. tests at the high school level as one criterion 
for admission to college (a study recommended by a special com- 
mittee of admissions officers called together by the Commission) ; 
evaluated new courses offered by USAFI and M.C.I.; prepared a re- 
vision of its bulletin, Accreditation Policies of State Departments for 
the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel; 
and handled an ever increasing amount of correspondence. In con- 
nection with this correspondence it evaluated 264 separate service 
courses—an increase of almost 29 per cent over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The staff of the Commission is pre- 
pared to furnish evaluations of new formal service programs or of 
those materially changed since the Guide was republished in 1954, 
on direct application from any high school or college. It will not 
make evaluations on request of private individuals. 

The increasing need of the armed services for highly trained man 
power has required the establishment within the services of formal 
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programs of constant upgrading of personnel through education and 
training. These programs are wide in scope and diversified in char- 
acter. They are not static, but are constantly changing to keep pace 
with technological progress affecting military requirements. As long 
as large numbers of young men and women return from the services 
to our civilian educational institutions, the interpretations and recom- 
mendations of the Commission and its staff will continue to be indis- 
pensable in the adjustment of the veteran’s academic standing. 
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Learn American* 
EDWARD C. KIRKLAND 


N REMARKS which, I hope, will prove to be characterized by an 
I instructive rather than a repellent chauvinism, I should make it 
clear at the outset that I have no intention of defending those empty 
subjects and programs, for example life adjustment, which like pillars 
of salt, ornament the landscape of the American educational waste- 
lands. I am not concerned this morning with what is taught and 
learned but with the manner in which both processes are carried on. 
For I think in this area we can discover an American emphasis and an 
American note. 

Those who have been through the European schools, or have 
sympathetically observed them from outside, are prone to assert that 
American students don’t know anything. They come to college un- 
prepared in this, that, or the other thing. For explanation this defect 
is usually ascribed to our national negligence in matters of the mind. 
Neither the children nor their parents want the former to do their 
home work; and the inertia carries over into learning at the college 
level. It rarely occurs to critics of this temper that perhaps another 
national characteristic explains the situation. Americans, on the whole, 
have not wanted the educational system to emphasize the accumula- 
tion and acquisition by students of factual information. They have 
preferred that American learners learn how to find information and 
how to use it. For this there were undoubtedly many explanations. 
For one thing so much of inherited learning seemed clearly useless 
to the tasks and needs of a country newly settled in the new world. 
In colleges where classes were held under trees and college presidents 
might have to shoot Indians, the mastery of the Greek language, the 
refinements of may and can, and the memorization of ten noble rivers 
in Siberia seemed somewhat of an irrelevance. But I am not on this 
platform to elaborate a frontier theory of American education. 

Deeper and more powerful as a transforming or shaping factor 
were some aspects of American individualism: the individual was 
responsible for determining his own achievement and own fate, for 


* Dr. Kirkland’s address was delivered in Webster Hall, May 7, 1956 at the 
College’s first Honors Convocation, held to give formal recognition to those Dart- 
mouth undergraduates who have achieved academic distinction. Reprinted by per- 
mission from the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. 
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meeting, as a person, both the rewards and punishments of life. 
Americans, because of their ideological heritage, believed in self-help. 
Soon after the Civil War, W. T. Harris, the most gifted and influ- 
ential of American educational thinkers in that generation, was saying 
of American education: ““A monarchy, aristocracy, or theocracy found 
it very necessary to introduce the scheme of external authority early. 
We who have discovered the constitution under which rational order 
may best prevail by and through the enlightenment and freedom of 
the individual, we desire in our system of education to make the citi- 
zen as independent as possible from mere external prescriptions. We 
wish him to be spontaneous—self-active—self-governing. .. . We 
give the pupil the conveniences of a perpetual self-education. With 
the tools to work with—and these are the art of reading and the 
knowledge of the technical terms employed, he can unfold indefi- 
nitely his latent powers. . . . The attempt to pour into him an immense 
mass of information by lectures and object lessons is ill-adapted to 
make the practical man, after all.” 

The reason for this novel and American note did not include the 
advent of natural science into the curriculum and into learning. Scien- 
tists and their fellow travelers who have rightly ascribed to these 
subject matters so much that was transforming and revolutionary 
should on this score be humble. Science, like everything else, had to 
be taught in a new way and in accordance with the new spirit. It is 
significant that the new schools like M.I.T. were saluted because in 
them the students themselves found out the facts of science; they were 
not told in lectures or in demonstrations staged before them by pro- 
fessors. The key note was the laboratory, not for the professor, but 
for the whole class. In other subjects the emphasis shifted away from 
the recitation in which the student who had mastered most exactly 
the wording of the textbook was the one who got the highest grade. 
As one bewildered Harvard alumnus informed William James: “I 
can’t understand your philosophy. Wher. I had philosophy we had to 
commit it to memory.” 

The result of the American attitude is tangibly visible in the library 
building. Why have Americans developed the most highly satisfactory 
library science in the world? Because, I believe, they use libraries 
instead of memories as instruments of learning. Another evidence is 
our classroom vernacular. A professor does not lose caste when he 
says to an over-brilliant undergraduate inquirer, ‘‘I can’t tell you the 
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answer but I can tell you where to find out.” He is subscribing, 
whether he knows it or not, to the ideal of “Learn American!” 

The obligation of the college to the native American tradition does 
not stop with adopting the Dewey decimal system of cataloguing 
books or with training its teachers in glib evasive action. It must 
emphasize in the teaching process the best educational methods for 
self-help. By this I do not mean it should employ only dynamic class- 
room personalities who can get attention from their hearers. Nothing 
is easier to do than devise stunts for this purpose. If, as Miss Anna 
Russell says, you must be something of a dish to be a popular singer, 
you must be something of a college character to be a popular professor. 
You can do it by wearing spats and carrying a cane and have, as 
inseparable companion, a dog who will snooze under the desk during 
the hour. If you are a Dartmouth professor this familiar had better 
be a run-down mongrel with the name of “John Harvard.” Whatever 
the temporary success of these devices, they are bound to go under 
when closed-circuit TV takes over the task of instruction. Since this 
off-campus agency can provide the best stunt masters and attention 
getters, there is bound to be technological unemployment among 
merely local practitioners. 

Do not think for a moment that this prospect is mere whimsy. 
Doctor A. C. Eurich, vice-president of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, a quaintly named organization whence the good dollars 
if not the good ideas come, recently urged “that educators think in 
modern, twentieth century terms. He outlined a plan to bring 
America’s greatest teachers into college classrooms through television, 
kinescope, and film.” 

He also challenged the educational theory that the pupil-teacher 
ratio should be kept low. ‘‘Where does the notion that twenty-five 
students are enough for a teacher come from? This is an old, shop- 
worn belief, handed down to us from an early era before the day 
of telegraphy, photography, motion pictures, microphones, radio, tape 
recorders and television. A good teacher need not be limited to 
twenty-five, fifty or any set number of students.” If the inquiring 
Doctor is really ignorant as to where the idea of smaller classes comes 
from, I can tell him. It comes from experience. It comes from the 
realization that education is not a one-way street from teacher to 
student but is a reciprocal relationship between the two. Not that 
the student ordinarily educates the teacher—far from it—but that the 
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student with the aid of the teacher educates himself. Dr. Eurich’s 
ideas on this score are so divergent from American experience and 
purpose they deserve the epithet ‘‘un-American,” in the genuine sense 
of the word. 

I share Dr. Eurich’s aversion for the class of twenty-five not be- 
cause it is too small but because it is too large to “learn American.” 
Let us lay aside wiggle and wobble and recognize that the nearer in- 
struction approaches an individual relationship the better the quality 
of education generated. If we must keep the proof within the frame- 
work of historical quotation, we can resort to President Garfield’s 
famous preference ‘‘for a student at one end of the log and Mark 
Hopkins at the other.” 

Three decades later, Woodrow Wilson, who had recently intro- 
duced the preceptorial system to Princeton, was saying at the in- 
auguration of Ernest Fox Nichols as President of Dartmouth: “If you 
want to know what I know about a subject, don’t set me up to make 
a speech about it, because I have the floor and you cannot interrupt 
me, and I can leave out the things I want to leave out and bring in the 
things I want to bring in.” To his mind, instruction in genuinely 
small groups was the means to set the college on fire. It is a pathetic 
irony that to refresh this system of education, sponsored by Garfield 
and Wilson, both of whom were college presidents and presidents of 
the United States, American colleges and universities in the twenties 
should have had to turn to the tutorial system of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as their pattern. That was the era when an acquired English 
accent, plus-fours, and a knowledge that a “‘scout’”’ was not equivalent 
to Kit Carson dominated the American campus. 

It does not discharge the obligation of an institution of higher 
learning, particularly a liberal arts college, as Dr. Eurich would have 
us believe, to employ teachers who believe in teaching and can inter- 
est and hold the interest of students and put such individuals in front 
of a class, in person or on film or tube: the college must provide in- 
stitutional arrangements by which students can learn to help them- 
selves. Only the cynic will argue that the college should use the worst 
methods of teaching in order to force students into some self-reliant 
activity in order to get their money’s worth. 

Self-help is not confined to “ the four happiest years of your life,” 
as the banal quotation puts it. It is the foundation of later education. 
For one thing the factual information acquired in college has some 
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carry-over value. I once was surprised and delighted by a Dartmouth 
alumnus who confessed to inheriting from his undergraduate years 
a lifelong enthusiasm for Alexander Pope and who quoted to me 
with immense relish the line from the Dunciad, ‘‘And universal 
darkness covers all.’’ More importantly your undergraduate years 
should have taught you that learning is a love affair rather than a bore 
or a chore. I am here to defend the proposition that there is more 
creativity in finding out something for oneself and clothing it with 
life, meaning, and delight, than there is in having a baby, apparently 
such an ubiquitous and urgent “felt need” of the younger generation. 
The current obsessive dedication to increasing the American birth- 
rate represents the triumph of an allegiance to a misguided therapy 
over the desire for achievement of a more distinctive, individual sort. 

In honoring by this occasion the undergraduates before us, the 
College is not honoring the shallow and transient prestige of the 
campus celebrity, the “big wheel” and, in the case of Dartmouth, the 
“big earnestness.”” For if we are not on our guard, sincerity, that 
concept so beloved by hucksters and undergraduates, will displace 
urbanity of mind, by which I mean an alert and appreciative response 
to persons, situations and ideas, as our educational objective, Luckily 
we honor you today not because you are men of good influence or 
good will, or because you are socially adjusted and civicly responsible. 
We honor you because you have demonstrated an ability to make 
progress in learning. If the world is to go on, some one must know 
how the U.N, an atom, or a syndrome is organized; you are the ones. 
Furthermore, if you have learned American, you have learned in the 
area of knowledge how in future to “unfold indefinitely your latent 
powers,’ and, if you are so convinced, thus make a contribution to 
the wider culture of which you know yourselves to be a part. 








Eyes on the Middle East 


IVAN PUTMAN, JR. 


HERE could be little argument that the area from the Mediter- 
y oon on the west to the Himalayas on the east, the Middle 
East, is an area of tension, ferment, opportunity, and potential danger 
which political leaders of the world are watching with increasing 
concern. However, it is perhaps not so widely recognized that it is an 
area in which rapid and profound educational, technological, and 
sociological changes are taking place, changes that in themselves 
constitute a major cultural revolution. Nor do many people, in the 
United States at least, seem to realize that American educational 
institutions, foundations, and government agencies are playing an 
important leadership role, in co-operation with the governments of 
the countries involved, in bringing these changes about. 

We in American education in particular should have our eyes on 
the Middle East because in a very real sense this part of the world 
represents an economic and social frontier in whose conquering we 
can and should have a tremendously important part to play. However, 
in many quarters of the Middle East the reputation of American edu- 
cation is exceedingly low, largely because of our own mistakes, and 
our contribution falls far short of its potential. We must understand 
our role and plan our programs much better than we have in the past 
if we are to fulfill the expectations that we ourselves and our Middle 
Eastern friends have for our efforts. 

A major contribution of American education to Middle Eastern 
development, and the one in which we as staff members of educa- 
tional institutions play an important part, is in educating Middle 
Eastern students to return for professional service in their own 
countries. According to the 1955-56 census of foreign students in 
U. S. colleges and universities, 4662 Middle Eastern students were 
studying on our campuses in the United States. Many of these came 
under U. S. Government sponsorship through the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) or the Department of State. Others 
came under scholarship programs of their own governments, and 
many came either on their own or under direct sponsorship of the 
American institutions they attend. 

In order to observe the Middle Eastern end of this international 
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educational operation, last fall I was given a grant to spend nine 
weeks travelling in Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, and Turkey. Direct sponsors of the trip were the 
American Friends of the Middle East and the National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers. Time was all too limited, but I was 
able to see and do a great deal, thanks to the excellent arrangements 
made for me by AFME representatives, Cultural Affairs Officers of 
the various American embassies alerted to my coming by the Depart- 
ment of State, officials of the several Ministries of Education, and a 
number of my own former students. 

I visited 19 major cities in the nine countries, and interviewed one 
prime minister, one U. S. ambassador, one provincial governor- 
general, and 17 cabinet ministers or their deputies. I visited the cam- 
puses of 26 institutions of higher learning and talked with the presi- 
dents and other administrative officers of these and several other 
institutions, as well as with department heads, teaching faculty, and 
students. I was able to see at first hand 24 elementary and secondary 
schools of various types and talk with their administrators and teach- 
ers. I interviewed 30 former students of my own university, and 
an estimated 150-200 former students of other U. S. schools, indi- 
vidually or in groups; and I talked with more than 60 American offi- 
cials, including Public Affairs and Cultural Affairs Officers, Visa 
Officers, Consuls, USIS Librarians, ICA officials, U. S. Educational 
Foundation heads, members of ICA college contract teams, and 
others. I talked with perhaps 25 official representatives of private 
agencies, such as AFME, the Ford, Asia, and Near East Foundations, 
religious groups, etc.; and I talked individually with perhaps 50 
people who hoped to come to the United States for study. I gave 
ten addresses to groups numbering anywhere from 20 to 500, and I 
attended many social affairs where I met and talked with scores of 
people not categorized. 

In spite of these many contacts I cannot claim to be a Middle 
Eastern expert, and the observations and conclusions which follow 
are presented with due humility. They are also presented with firm 
faith in their validity, because they were confirmed by scores of people 
I met who can claim to be experts. 


THE REPUTATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Perhaps the most important, and certainly to me the most shock- 
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ing discovery I made in the Middle East is that relatively few edu- 
cators and high officials have a very good opinion of American educa- 
tion in general. Most of them have grown up in countries in which 
the educational systems and standards have been modelled after 
European ideas, chiefly English, French, and German. Furthermore, 
most of the officials of government and education themselves have 
taken their higher education in Europe. They know relatively little 
about American education, and they naturally consider the unknown 
inferior to that which they know well and have experienced them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, however, this is far from the whole story. A much 
more important factor is the conviction that many of these officials 
have, corroborated and generalized from individual cases of which 
they know personally, that American institutions of higher learning 
have exceedingly low standards, both of admission and of academic 
performance. 

For example, a high official in the Ministry of Education in 
Pakistan told me of a Pakistani student who had failed his Bachelor 
of Science examination at home but had been admitted to the gradu- 
ate school of one of our state universities, and in less than a year 
had returned home with a master’s degree from that institution. The 
official’s reaction was, ‘How can this be? What must American edu- 
cational standards be like if something like this can happen?” In a 
number of places, particularly in Iran, I was told of American col- 
leges which issued letters of admission to students in response to 
letters of inquiry without receiving or asking for application forms or 
credentials of any sort. The Registrar of the American University of 
Beirut told me of a number of students who had been denied admis- 
sion or had been dropped from AUB for academic failure, and had 
come in a few weeks later proudly displaying a letter of admission 
from a Stateside school. In Tehran the counseling center for students 
desiring education in America, established by the American Friends 
of the Middle East, reports many students whose applications they 
have refused to process because of poor qualifications, but who were 
later admitted on direct application to American institutions. 

But this is not the whole story. It is bad enough to be lax in ad- 
mitting foreign students, but it is even worse to let them “get by” 
with low standards of academic performance after we get them. 
Sometimes Middle Easterners give us the benefit of the doubt and 
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say that surely we are letting the foreign students through with lower 
standards of performance than we require of our own students. They 
tell us that we are “so kind” and so concerned about promoting 
international understanding that we are afraid to give a foreign 
student a low grade, or deny him a degree, because he fails to measure 
up. Instead we send him home with degrees he doesn’t deserve to 
take a job he is not capable of filling satisfactorily. 

We must realize that these Middle Eastern leaders who criticize 
our educational work are products of centralized educational systems 
in which either a major university or the Ministry of Education sets 
the standards for a large group of institutions or for the entire 
country. It is therefore quite natural for them to assume that if one 
institution permits such practices as I have described, all American 
institutions must be of the same low caliber. It will take many more 
unofficial ambassadors of U. S. education to make them understand 
the complete lack of central control and the diversity of standards of 
American education. 

In the meantime, we in American colleges and universities must 
act to repair the damage that has already been done to the reputation 
of American education at least in the following specific ways: 


1. No foreign student should ever be admitted to an American 
college or university without presenting a formal application supported 
by official credentials—even if he does have to have a letter of admis- 
sion by next Tuesday in order to get a Fulbright travel grant. 

2. Only those who have been superior students in their own countries 
should be admitted to American schools. Any foreign student has 
plenty of handicaps to face here without including mediocre or low 
ability among them. If an admissions officer does not know the meaning 
of a credential there are many ways of finding out before admitting the 
student. The Registrar of the American University of Beirut told me 
he would be delighted to evaluate Middle Eastern credentials for 
Stateside schools, and had so announced, but has seldom, if ever, been 
asked to do so. 

3. No student who by reason of his academic record is not eligible 
for admission to an institution of higher learning in his own country 
should be admitted to an American school. However, if he is a good 
student who cannot continue his education at home because of limited 
facilities, he should be admitted, providing we offer what he needs to 
meet his educational objective. 

4, Adequate English facility and finances are necessary prerequisites 
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to academic success of any foreign student in an American university, 
and investigation of these factors insofar as is possible in advance 
should be a part of admission procedures for all foreign students, 

5. No professor should ever give a foreign student a grade he has 
not earned, although assistance to the student to help him overcome his 
handicaps is legitimate. Neither should an institution award a degree 
to a foreign student who has not met the requirements at an acceptable 
standard, even though the student involved may protest that his life 
is ruined and love for America destroyed in his country if we do not 
do so. We are doing no favor to him, to his country, or to ours by 
giving him something he does not deserve. 


American education at its best has a tremendous contribution to 
make to the development of the Middle East. But as things stand 
our reputation in that part of the world is set by our mistakes rather 
than by our successes. The many good Middle Eastern graduates of 
our high-standard institutions are finding themselves handicapped 
in getting suitable jobs because of the substandard products of Ameri- 
can education who have returned before them and have not been able 
to give a good account of themselves professionally or have bragged 
about how easy it is to get through college in America. If we stick 
to high standards we may hurt a few individuals in the process; but 
in the long run they and their countries will respect us more, under- 
stand us better, and perhaps even like us better for it. 


INFORMATION ON U. S. EDUCATION 


Among Middle Easterners it seemed to me that ignorance of 
American education is as appalling as our ignorance of the educa- 
tional systems of their countries must seem to them. Most people 
have heard of Harvard and MIT, and perhaps Yale and Columbia or 
Michigan and California. Seldom does their knowledge extend be- 
yond these, and sometimes official recognition of professional degrees 
is confined to those of a similarly limited list of schools. This lack 
of information is of particular concern at two levels: 


1. Among high officials of government, education, and industry who 
chart their countries’ development and all too often overlook potential 
training opportunities for their men in America and bypass returned 
American trainees altogether or fail to make adequate provision for 
using them. 

2. Among young people who want education abroad and those 
trying to counsel them as to where they should go for it. 
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The problem at the official level has already been discussed with 
respect to educational standards. This is the area in which we edu- 
cators can make the greatest long-range contribution. But we can 
make another direct contribution as well. The Department of State 
and other agencies are making it possible for many high-level officials 
in key positions to come to the United States to see for themselves 
what we and our institutions are like. Many potential leaders are 
coming, too. These people often visit colleges and universities, and 
unfortunately at times they do not find that arrangements made for 
the visits either take cognizance of their positions and importance or 
of their desires to see and learn. Sometimes even common courtesies 
are lacking. Most of our institutions need better co-ordination and 
planning for international visitors. 

Middle Eastern students interested in study in the United States 
most often go to a U. S. Information Service Library or to the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer of a U. S. Embassy or Consulate for information 
and assistance. They may also seek out Americans working abroad 
or one of their countrymen who has studied in America. In Tehran 
and Baghdad (and more recently in Damascus) the American Friends 
of the Middle East maintain excellently staffed counseling centers for 
students. But in none of these places is really adequate information 
available. 

Quite extensive collections of catalogues of individual institutions 
are displayed both in the official agencies and the AFME centers. 
However, many of the catalogues are several years old, and the array 
of them is in itself bewildering, both to the would-be exchange stu- 
dent and to the person trying to counsel him. American Universities 
and Colleges published by the American Council on Education, Love- 
joy’s Guide, and similar compendiums are widely used, but they too 
are out of date, and often do not include the kinds of information 
that a foreign student wants in selecting a school. The best publica- 
tion available is probably the Handbook on International Study pub- 
lished by the Institute of International Education, but it was not 
available in several of the places visited. Everywhere I went both 
students and counselors seemed to feel that U. S. education is an 
incomprehensible maze, a sort of grab bag into which the student 
reaches, and then does the best he can with what he pulls out. 

I am convinced that American education in general and individual 
institutions in particular could do a great deal better job in represent- 
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ing themselves abroad by providing special materials to meet the 
needs of people abroad. Our catalogues are nearly incomprehensible 
to the average foreign student or educator, and most of our printed 
materials designed for our own students presuppose a background 
and vocabulary that people abroad just do not have. The same is true 
of many of our admission application forms and instructions, Many 
institutions have long recognized that certain departments and levels 
require specially prepared printed materials, and we should extend 
this practice to meet the needs of prospective foreign students and 
others from abroad. 

It seemed that everywhere I went U. S. and foreign officials, coun- 
seling centers, and prospective exchange students were crying for 
lists of recommended schools for foreign students in the United 
States. Preparation of such lists would present a great many difficul- 
ties, but certainly my experience in the Middle East points strongly 
toward the need for some kind of evaluation or accreditation of for- 
eign student programs of U. S. institutions in order that foreign 
students may be encouraged to attend those institutions which do 
maintain adequate standards and make other necessary provisions 
to meet their needs both in and out of the classroom. 


PROBLEMS OF RETURNED STUDENTS 


Students returning from a period of study in the United States face 
many problems of readjustment. Re-establishing relationships with 
their families and friends and adjustment to the current realities of 
their home cultures and economic situations are often difficult. Some 
students told me they found great difficulty even in getting used to 
the food at home after being in America. 

But certainly the major problem is finding suitable employment, 
often in the face of prejudices already referred to, and in the face 
of new ideas and attitudes all too readily acquired in America, but 
not readily accepted by the home folks. From the standpoint of 
prospective employers these students often return with exaggerated 
ideas of their own worth and expect to start in top positions at 
salaries far in excess of the going scale. Often they are not able to 
adapt themselves to the working situations they find at home. One 
university chancellor told me that his institution seldom tries to em- 
ploy an American-trained person on its faculty any more because 
experience has been that the returner ‘‘can neither teach nor do re- 
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search.” He wants to teach in his own narrow specialty in which very 
few courses can be offered, and he either lacks the fundamental train- 
ing or is unwilling to teach lower level courses in related fields. His 
first thought in research is the several thousand dollars’ worth of 
equipment he will need before he can begin, and he is usually unable 
to adapt his research ideas and methods to facilities and equipment 
which the institution has or can reasonably provide. 

From the returner’s point of view, he is asked to work for a salary 
often no higher than he received for part-time work in the university 
cafeteria in America, and to work under superiors who are often 
nowhere near as well trained in the field as he is. In some countries 
he is shunted off to fill just any opening, whether his training has any 
relationship to it or not, as for example the Ph.D. in physics who 
was assigned to work in public health. If he has gone to the doctoral 
level he may find that he is overeducated—that there is no oppor- 
tunity in his field at his level of advancement. 

The returner may find also that he is fighting a political and eco- 
nomic system which has long recognized bribery, influence, and 
status as prerequisites for action. As one cynical student in Pakistan 
remarked, ‘“To get ahead here you need the three R’s—rupees, rela- 
tives, and religion.’’ The same situation applies, in far greater degree 
than we are used to, in many parts of the Middle East. 

These problems work themselves out for many individuals in time, 
and many have found excellent jobs and are giving excellent accounts 
of themselves professionally. However, many of those who have re- 
cently returned are seeking any possible excuse to go back to the 
United States. There is great official concern in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries over those who succeed in going back, or those who just do not 
return home at all. High government officials recognize that loss of 
these trained people is of national concern, even though in most 
cases little is done officially as yet to make adequate use of returners 
or to assist in any way in assuring their successful readjustment. 

Another problem in connection with returned students is that most 
of them never hear from their American alma maters after they go 
back. In many cases they have been the objects of a great deal of 
attention and concern while on the campus, and their being cut off 
from further contact leads them to suspect the sincerity of our 
apparent cordiality during their sojourn in America. If we are con- 
cerned with the development of international understanding in our 
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foreign student programs, we would do well to extend them to 
incorporate regular alumni contacts. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF EXCHANGES 


Lest the foregoing convey the impression that the picture is all bad 
with respect to intercultural exchanges between the United States and 
the Middle East, let me hasten to point out that there are many excel- 
lent features of our relationships with the countries of that part of 
the world. 

Exchange-of-persons programs are making important contributions 
in many areas. Not only are there outstanding individual contribu- 
tions of American-trained people who have returned and made the 
necessary adjustments, but often these people have organized them- 
selves into very effective service groups at various levels. Perhaps 
the most outstanding of these with which I came in contact was 
“USUS,” U. S. University Students, in Tehran. Initially the group was 
organized for social purposes, but soon found that they wanted some- 
thing to do. The result of long planning and careful organization is 
a series of seminars in such fields as economics, youth work, engineer- 
ing, education, etc., whose purposes include discussion of Iran’s needs 
and methods of meeting them. Each seminar has about thirty mem- 
bers, ten Iranians returned from study in America, ten who have not 
been to America, and ten foreigners working in Tehran. Many im- 
portant officials are members—the present prime minister was chair- 
man of one of the groups, and several cabinet ministers are members. 
The groups have had important influence in planning for the devel- 
opment of Iran, and some have launched impressive new programs. 
For example, the youth work seminar secured the support of the 
Shah for a series of summer camps for young people, an experiment 
that was so successful that it is being continued with the help of a 
gtoup of outstanding student leaders brought over for the summer 
from the States. 

I was well impressed with the work of the American schools I 
visited in Beirut, Istanbul, and other cities; and in a number of places 
ICA-sponsored college contract teams from America were doing ex- 
cellent work. Technical assistance programs of other kinds were meet- 
ing varied reactions, but a number that I saw, both private and 
government-sponsored, were outstanding. Cultural Affairs Officers 
and U. S. Information Service Libraries were doing fine work, and 
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official American personnel whom I met, with few exceptions, 
seemed to be well-trained, conscientious, and able. Private projects 
of American foundations and other organizations are in a number of 
places helping to meet fundamental needs. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Everywhere I went I was constantly impressed by the fact that 
things seemed to be better than I had expected—apparently I had 
been oversold on the “underdeveloped” idea. For example, the physi- 
cal plants of schools were better, and there were many more of them, 
then I had expected. Several universities were building impressive 
new campuses, and at all levels many new schools were being built. 
Kuwait, the oil-rich sheikdom at the head of the Persian Gulf, boasts 
the finest school plants and equipment I have ever seen anywhere. 

Rapid expansion of the school systems in the Middle East is at- 
tended by many of the same problems that we are facing. Provisions 
for space and equipment cannot keep up with demands. It is diffi- 
cult to find enough trained teachers—in Kuwait all but 42 of 1100 
teachers had to be brought in from other countries. Teacher training 
facilities are being expanded, but many poorly trained teachers are 
teaching. With all the expansion of education the needs are nowhere 
being met—illiteracy rates are still reported at 80 per cent and more 
in some of the countries, and the only way hundreds of ambitious 
students can get an education, especially at the higher levels, is to go 
abroad for it. 

The highly centralized control of education in Middle Eastern 
countries may have advantages in standardization, but seemed to me 
to produce undesirable rigidity and sterility. There is considerable evi- 
dence that individual initiative on the part of both staff and students 
is stifled, and it certainly seemed evident that the standardized cur- 
ricula were often covered mechanically with the sole objective of 
passing the national examinations. Some of the American professors 
in Pakistan told me that if they tried to introduce the latest develop- 
ments or new ideas in their fields, students would tell them bluntly 
not to waste time on things not in the syllabi. 

However, we should not jump to the conclusion that all Middle 
Eastern education is poor by our standards. In many places it is good 
and getting better. The schools that seemed best by our standards, 
no doubt because they were most like ours, were the American- 
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sponsored institutions already referred to, and the universities in 
Israel where education in general seemed more highly developed than 
in other countries visited. 

There is a good deal of evidence of inadequate emphasis upon 
the practical applications of education in various fields. This is no 
doubt due in part to the cultural mores in many of the countries 
where no educated man gets his hands dirty, but to some extent it is 
due to limitations of facilities. In chemistry, for example, very little 
laboratory work is offered, and sometimes experiments are not even 
demonstrated. One explanation I was given for this lack is that 
chemicals and chemical laboratory equipment are not manufactured in 
the Middle East, and foreign exchange is so tight that schools cannot 
import what they need. On the other hand, most physics laboratories, 
both in secondary and higher schools, seemed very well equipped. 

Libraries tend to be small and inadequate in educational institu- 
tions of all levels. Librarians apparently have little or no professional 
status, and especially in Pakistan and Iran students did not seem to 
be encouraged, or in some cases permitted to use library books. The 
American University of Beirut has an excellent modern library. 

Standards of public service are low, as are the salaries for public 
servants. Very often teachers and government officials hold several 
jobs in order to make ends meet. Many of the students who go abroad 
unfortunately are more concerned with qualifying for a sufficiently 
good job, or jobs, to enable them to live comfortably in the capital 
city than in serving their countries in meeting pressing fundamental 
needs. 

All institutions of higher education have many more applicants 
than they can accommodate. In some countries, Syria for example, a 
scale of desirability of educational institutions has developed. The 
medical faculty is at the top of the list, and everyone applies for it 
and also for several of the less desirable schools. The faculty to 
which a student is admitted determines the vocation he goes into. If 
he is determined to work in a particular profession, but fails to gain 
admission to the appropriate school, his only recourse is to go abroad 
for study. 

In spite of the low esteem in which American education is held 
by many leaders, hundreds of students desire to come to the United 
States for study. They have many reasons for wanting to come, some 
good and some bad. Some recognize the importance of American 
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leadership in the world. They therefore want to see us at first hand, 
and they feel that experience in America will be a good investment 
for the future for them personally. Others, particularly from poor 
families, dream of getting scholarships for study in the richest country 
in the world in order to obtain an education they could never afford 
at home. Many want to come for our technical “know-how” and for 
training in fields of study not offered in their countries. But some 
come as students with every intention of remaining as immigrants. 
These will probably cause us trouble unless they enter the United 
States initially on immigration visas and know from the beginning 
that they can stay. 

An important manifestation of American influence and interest in 
study in America is the rapid rise in popularity of the study of Eng- 
lish as a second language. For example, I was told that five years 
ago in Lebanon 80 per cent of the students studied French in school, 
but now 80 per cent of them are taking English. This will un- 
doubtedly in time improve the quality of the English preparation of 
Middle Eastern students, many of whom are not now well prepared 
in language unless they have attended one of the several American 
schools in the Middle East, or studied at one of the American- 
sponsored language centers. 


The United States has a very important stake in the Middle East, 
and in spite of all the problems involved, the returned Middle Eastern 
students who have been educated here are tremendously important to 
our interests through their work in the development of their own 
countries, and through their influence on attitudes toward, and their 
correction of misconceptions about America. It is in our best interests 
to keep our eyes on the Middle East, to admit good students from 
these strategic countries, to see to it that they have a good educational 
experience of high quality both in and out of the classroom, and to 
see that they return home to put their education to practical use. These 
are our responsibilities in helping to provide the leaders who can 
carry on and bring to a successful conclusion the social and economic 
revolution now under way in the Middle East. Our work with these 
foreign students can well determine whether or not this revolution 
will run its course in peace and freedom for their countries and ours. 








College Teachers Must Come from Colleges 


EDWARD FIEss 


or “the coming tidal wave of students” or ‘‘the dearth of quali- 
fied college teachers.” And on every hand also—unless I am happily 
mistaken—we can see that not enough is being done about the crisis, 
the wave, or the dearth. In some places we academic men are merely 
bracing ourselves for the shock. One even hears of colleges that 
are retrenching and reducing their faculties, but such reports can only 
be rumors started by individualistic administrators. 

Many different sets of figures, all of them depressing, are set before 
us. Excellent authorities tell us that the number of people on college 
faculties must be doubled in ten or twelve years. Since it is unlikely 
that anyone has made a colossal arithmetical error, we had best accept 
the impossibility of our task. Yet if we cannot double our numbers 
we can try to come as close to that goal as possible. 

Gloomy statistics lead to gloomy predictions. One viewer-with- 
alarm tells us that our sons and daughters will soon be taught by 
disappointed real estate salesmen, the superannuated, the culls of 
various other professions, housewives, and similar riffraff. Others 
have warned us that our students will be instructed by people without 
enthusiasm, competence, or, worst of all, the Ph.D. 

Many of the suggested remedial measures have merit. Some com- 
panies have come to the fore with programs of gifts to the colleges; 
such programs ought to become permanent budgetary features of 
large corporations. Some retired members of college faculties have 
returned to the classroom; more of those who are willing and able 
should be encouraged to do so. Since industry and higher education 
will in some fields be competing even more hotly for the same people, 
co-operative arrangements will have to be set up, if only to avoid 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. The unspoken prejudice 
encountered in some quarters against women in college teaching will 
have to pass away. Whatever we can do to lessen the burden of detail 
upon the college teacher, whether by the use of business machines, 
closed-circuit television, an expansion of student assistantships, or 
some other means, should promptly be done, although we must be- 
ware of thinking that a gadget can replace a teacher. Mounting pres- 
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sures to make the maximum use of classroom space will lead to an 
expansion of summer sessions; the realization that many more people 
will be teaching without the doctorate should lead to a strengthening 
of the master’s degree. In-service training of teachers will take on a 
new urgency. 

Many other proposals and observations have been offered. But dis- 
cussion has seldom centered on the ultimate source of college teachers 
—the colleges. My attention was first directed to this area in the 
course of making a survey of a small alumni group now employed 
on college and university faculties.* 

Certain questions were put to the respondents to determine where, 
when, and how they had decided to adopt their careers. As might be 
expected, some could not recall. The responses of the others to these 
and similar questions have their relevance to the national scene. 

The decision to enter our profession at our level may come at 
various points before, during, and after the undergraduate years. On 
a national scale those in the first class, those who formed the decision 
before they became freshmen, must be as statistically insignificant as 
I found it in my sampling. Fortunately, there have always been fami- 
lies with a tradition of academic service. May their tribe increase! 
Directly, we can do little to make it increase; indirectly, by raising the 
status of the profession, we may do much. But in any case, can anyone 
have a clear conception of what teaching at the college level really 
means before he has himself experienced such instruction? Further- 
more, doesn’t the real significance lie in the experiences at college or 
afterward which reinforced or weakened such an earlier decision? 

The largest group fell within the third or after-college class; in 
fact, half of the respondents said that their decision to teach had come 
during their graduate work or during an interim just before univer- 
sity attendance. Many of these also felt that their graduate teachers 
had had the strongest influence on their own teaching; similar find- 
ings on a national scale should have considerable significance to our 
graduate faculties and administrations. 


* See ‘‘Antiochians in College Teaching,” Antioch Alumni Bulletin, 26, November, 
1955, pp. 3-12. Fifty-eight returns to a lengthy “open-end” questionnaire were 
received. They came from a very wide geographical area, from institutions public 
and private, large and small, graduate and undergraduate. All departments of under- 
graduate instruction were represented, as were all four ranks; teachers in their fifties 
and sixties were underrepresented because the survey covered only the classes from 
1922 to 1953. Forty of the fifty-eight held degrees beyond the master’s (Ph.D., 
M.D., or Sc.D.). 
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The second chronological class, those who owned to the belief 
that their undergraduate training had first kindled the spark, was 
smaller in my sampling than the after-college group. Yet their re- 
sponses are unusually significant. Some stressed their exposure to 
various kinds of good teaching, with a few noting negative examples 
of poor instruction. Others attributed the initial impetus to a sense 
of devotion that they had perceived in the faculty. A few testified 
to the influence of their fellow-students, collectively or individually. 
“Most of my friends were going into college teaching,” said one; 
another mentioned the example of his roommate. Experiences in full- 
time or part-time employment also played a role. Two or three ad- 
mitted that employment in a field other than teaching had helped 
to eliminate another career that had been competing for their alle- 
giance. Several experienced the positive effects of discovering peda- 
gogical interests or aptitudes while working as counselors in summer 
camps, as laboratory assistants, as paper-graders, and the like. Many 
of those who first felt the pull of college teaching while they them- 
selves were undergraduates mentioned another factor, an intangible 
one possibly more important than any other—the attractiveness of 
the active intellectual life led on a college campus. 

When I go back to the comments of the after-college group I find 
curiously similar remarks. With occasional wistfulness a few owned 
that college teaching never came to their minds before graduation 
either because of some defect in themselves or because of some short- 
coming in the environment. Faculty members may have been free 
with advice on all careers except the one in which they were them- 
selves engaged; as one man now established in his field remarks 
wryly, ‘I don’t recall that anyone ever suggested that we should 
carry on the torch.” Some go back in memory to academic experi- 
ences which impressed them more deeply than they realized at the 
time. Vocational choice is a gradual and complex process; pin-point- 
ing the period of final determination is often arbitrary and open to 
the vagaries of memory and hindsight. 

I hold that the position of the undergraduate institution in this 
complex process is pivotal or focal. A young student may have de- 
cided on teaching or even on college teaching before ever setting foot 
on campus, but his college experiences can either encourage or dis- 
courage such a decision. He may come to the decision in the years 
after college; but he may do so with the feeling that he is discovering 
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something which college should have shown him or rediscovering 
something of which college gave him the first glimpse. 

Students are in college for four impressionable years. During those 
four years we must make every effort to see that teaching in general 
and college teaching in particular maintain and even increase their 
attractions. Needless to say, we must do this without emphasizing 
vocationalism and without placing a premium on early commitments. 
Among others, the following ways of scattering seed may be con- 
sidered: 

1. A sensible counseling program in which all vocational choices 
are fairly set forth will help every student discover his own potentiali- 
ties; to the degree to which we help all students find themselves 
we shall help would-be college teachers. Let us face the fact that, 
whatever the pressures of society may be, there are some whom we 
do not want to make into teachers, for their sake and for society’s. 

2. We should try to spread the assistantships and clerical tasks 
among as many of the qualified students as we can. The expansion of 
such services, accelerating as enrollments mount, may be as impor- 
tant as, for example, closed-circuit television. Nor should we neglect 
certain kinds of unpaid involvement in the educational process, such 
as participation in, not control of, curriculum planning and in evalua- 
tion of the instructional program. 

3. In time of rising enrollments it is perhaps foolish to ask for 
closer contact between students and teachers. But we can at least try 
to maintain the contacts that we have. 

4, We should give our students the sense of being surrounded by 
a vigorous intellectual atmosphere of the kind that spills over from 
the textbook and the classroom. 

5. Lastly, we make our profession attractive to others in proportion 
as we make it more attractive to ourselves, as we raise its status in 
society. Let us not fear to be crassly materialistic where we must. 
The fight for higher salaries, more generous provisions for retire- 
ment, and other goals both spiritual and material is one which, as 
we who are waging it well know, will benefit generations to come 
far more than our own. 

These proposals constitute only the most modest beginnings, and 
any alert reader can add others. We could go farther if we knew 
more; in fact, we shall have to go farther, and therefore we shall 
have to know more. Before we take many steps to discover more 
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professorial timber, it would be helpful to know how today’s college 
teachers got where they are. More information exists about how 
people become doctors, clergymen, or musicians. If we discover—as 
I suspect and hope—that representative academic careers follow a 
wide variety of patterns, then our minds will be open to the widest 
variety of approaches and possibilities. Here are four off-the-cuff 
comments that will suggest this variety and complexity: 


Immediately prior to my present teaching position, which began in 
1950, I was in industrial personnel work. I changed to teaching be- 
cause I had always been interested in the profession. As a matter of 
fact, I was doing part-time teaching in my previous positions. 

I found myself unable to cope with the competitive attitudes I 
found in business. Also I have to confess I had become an intellectual 
snob, and I remain such today. My sympathies are with the man in the 
street but he bores the hell out of me. I enjoy associating with highly 
intelligent, well-read people, such as I find on a college campus. 

I decided to change [to college teaching from private professional 
employment} about 1948-49; change accomplished 1951. I thought I 
would like the work and the general scheme of living I had in mind 
to go with it. The latter involved living in the country and puttering 
about a farm in spare time and summers. 

I entered graduate school in 1941 after an abortive career in business, 
which was long enough, however, to prove to me that I am no busi- 
nessman. As long as I wasn’t making my fortune anyway, there seemed 
to be no further argument against teaching. It was only after I entered 
graduate school that I saw the challenge and the possibilities, 


We have the techniques and skills for getting by surveys and 
polls fairly exact answers to a whole series of questions about college 
teachers. By what steps and stages did they come to the choice of an 
academic career? Once having chosen such a career, why did they 
decide to remain in it? If they have left the profession, why have 
they done so? (There is precious little information on this group; 
financial reasons, although they may play a large part, are not the 
only ones.) Do professors trained in one decade, under one set of 
social conditions, differ significantly as a class from those trained in 
another? What degree of mobility is there in the academic life, from 
or to other levels of the educational system, from one field to an- 
other, from or to other occupations? And, because we should not 
forget quality in these quantitative researches, do the careers of the 
most successful teachers, successful in the eyes of their students and 
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their colleagues, approximate any kind of common pattern? What, 
one may even ask, were we who are now teaching like as under- 
graduates? Indeed, when approached with this question, I shall have, 
in Mark Twain’s phrase, “my shudder all ready.” 

Such studies, if they are ever made, may confirm some old notions 
and surprise us with some new ones. They will give us a factual 
basis for thinking more zmaginatively about the future of our pro- 
fession. But in the meantime we can build some of our efforts on 
one sure proposition: All those destined to be college teachers must 
attend college. 








Pennsylvania Colleges—Man’s World 
or Woman’s? 
HuGH S. BROWN 


HE IDEA of a democratic system of education permits no dis- 
f pareve as to the sex of people who attend college: girls as 
well as boys should have equal opportunity to get a college education. 
Yet in spite of the fact that more girls than boys graduate from high 
school, the decreasing proportion of women in colleges is a matter 
of concern to those interested in the maximum utilization of our hu- 
man resources. Although the proportion of women in American col- 
leges and universities has fluctuated from decade to decade, today the 
proportion is smaller than it was forty years ago. Certainly many more 
people are attending college; but after almost half a century of talk 
about equality of opportunity, women are not enrolled in College in 
anything like the numbers to be expected. 

In 1869-70 the estimated proportion of women college students 
was 21 per cent. Ten years later it had reached 33 per cent. With a 
small increase in each decade, by 1909-10 it had reached 39 per cent, 
and by 1919-20 had advanced to 47 per cent. In 1939-40, usually 
considered the last normal prewar college year, the women students 
represented 40 per cent of the enrollment. During World War II 
years, with falling enrollments, women constituted 50 per cent of 
the total in 1943-44. Immediately after this, the decline to our pres- 
ent levels took place, and in 1949-50 only 29.6 per cent of college 
students were women. In the fall of 1954 this proportion had in- 
creased to 35.9 per cent, with publicly controlled colleges having 
37.5 per cent women, but privately controlled only 34.5 per cent. 

Among the states there is a wide variation in the proportion of 
women students in college, ranging from 28.7 per cent in New 
Mexico to 44.9 per cent in Virginia. Only three states have a lower 
percentage than Pennsylvania's 30.8. 

Do states which have a larger proportion of college-age youth in 
college also have a larger percentage of women in the student body? 
Exact figures are not available but by using data from Thompson’s 
(1) generally accepted prediction of college enrollments, combined 
with the United States Office of Education Report on Fall Enroll- 
ments 1954 (4), some information on this relationship may be ob- 
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tained. The data are shown on the accompanying diagram but indi- 
cate that there is no definite relationship between the percentage of 
women in the student body and either the percentage of college-age 
youth in college, or the general geographic location. 
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1954 COLLEGE STUDENTS- PER CENT Women. 


Of the 115 Pennsylvania Colleges and Universities listed by the 
United States Office of Education 1954 Report (4), 99 are privately 
controlled and enroll approximately 80 per cent of all college stu- 
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dents. On the national scene private colleges enroll only 44 per cent 
of all students but have 34 per cent women. In Pennsylvania private 
colleges women make up only 29 per cent. For students registered 
for the first time on any campus, the discrepancy is even wider—40 
per cent compared with 31 per cent. 

Because of the large proportion of women in State Teachers Col- 
leges, the figures for Pennsylvania publicly controlled institutions ap- 
proximate the national level. Penn State, however, with 1954 total 
enrollment only 24 per cent women, and first time students only 10 
per cent women, falls considerably below the national trend. The 
three other large Universities, Penn, Pitt, and Temple, enrolled re- 
spectively 26, 27, and 32 per cent women in the total student body, 
and for first time students, respectively, 34, 19, and 34 per cent 
women. 

In Pennsylvania, co-educational institutions enroll 80 per cent of 
the total student body, but even here only 12 State Teachers Colleges 
and 13 other institutions have a proportion of 40 per cent or more 
women enrolled. Women’s colleges enroll approximately 6 per cent 
of the total number of students and men’s colleges 14 per cent. 

How does the provision of living quarters influence enrollment? 
A recent survey of college residential accommodation, made by the 
writer, provides some information on this question. Much of the 
data here presented is based on these reports. Pennsylvania Colleges 
have residential accommodation for 42,719 students. Additional 
accommodation in fraternities and sororities brings the total to 
44,972, equivalent to 32 per cent of the total enrollment. Of the 
men, 28 per cent live in residence; of the women, 40 per cent. 

Between September 1951 and June 1954, additional accommoda- 
tion was provided for 5,408 students, a total increase of 14 per cent, 
but of this only 25 per cent was for women. Construction planned 
to be ready by Fall 1958 will add 6,939 units, increasing the present 
total by 15 per cent, and of this increase 40 per cent is for women. 

Although the total residential space is 90 per cent occupied, indi- 
vidual institutions of course have particular problems confronting 
them. In answer to the question whether under their present regula- 
tions, expansion of the present Freshman enrollment depended on 
the provision of new dormitories, 36 colleges reported “yes” for men, 
and 43 reported ‘‘yes” for women. The 1954 enrollment of men was 
definitely restricted in 15 colleges; of women in 20 colleges. 
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State Teachers Colleges have planned for an increase by 1958 of 
8 per cent in residence halls; but in six of these institutions which 
restricted enrollment in 1954, no additional accommodation has been 
planned. Penn State, which restricted enrollment in 1954, plans for 
an 8 per cent increase in dormitories by 1958. At the same time pri- 
vate colleges plan to have 16 per cent more accommodation for stu- 
dent residence. Additional space will be provided for men in 13 of 
the 19 institutions which restricted enrollment in 1954; and for 
women in 7 of the 11 colleges which curtailed enrollment. 

Does the present proportion of women in college agree with the 
desires of high school graduates? Complete information is not avail- 
able, but from a survey made in 1955 by the Office of the Na- 
tional Education Association some comparisons may be drawn. High 
school seniors in Pennsylvania were asked to indicate what occupa- 
tional goals they had, and what college they proposed to attend. 
While the survey was not a random sample, nor necessarily repre- 
sentative of high school seniors, 47,212 of them in 611 high schools 
completed the questionnaire. Using these replies, a tally was made 
of the number of boys and girls who had selected an occupation for 
which training is given in Pennsylvania colleges, and who also had 
selected a college they wished to attend. If the plans and desires of 
these Pennsylvania high school seniors are representative of the rela- 
tive proportions of boys and girls who will attend our colleges and 
universities, providing facilities are available, women would make up 
40 per cent of the student body instead of the 31 per cent at present 
enrolled. 

If the proportion of women in the impending wave of students 
preparing to enter our colleges and universities is to increase, much 
more residential accommodation must be provided. For generations 
college authorities have taken a paternalistic-custodial approach 
toward women in college. For the most part women are expected to 
reside in closely supervised dormitories. Is this practice consistent 
with the position accorded to women in other areas of our society or 
is it simply an outmoded tradition? The retention of this practice 
seems to point to restricted enrollments of women, since colleges find 
it impossible to provide dormitories to keep pace with rising enroll- 
ments, Is it not time for educators to re-examine rather carefully the 
paternalistic-custodial approach to housing women on the campus, 
and encourage private enterprise to assist in providing enough hous- 
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ing units to enable women to attend college in numbers consistent 
with equality of opportunity? 

Is the absence of many women from the college campus partly the 
result of a curriculum which is not consistent with the desires and 
status of women in our rapidly changing society? In coeducational 
colleges the curriculum is basically a curriculum taken from men’s 
colleges with few changes which recognize the admission of women 
to college. A curriculum designed for the personal and occupational 
development of men may fall far short of doing the same for women. 
Occupationally, woman’s world is no longer bounded by the teacher- 
nurse-secretary limits. America’s need for specialized talent can not 
be filled by men alone. Even preparation for home and family life 
now envisions the security given by vocational-professional training 
before marriage, and for many, after marriage. College and univer- 
sity authorities who practice as well as believe in equality of educa- 
tional opportunity need to follow the lead of the few experimental 
colleges whose curriculums reflect the fact that the position of women 
in our society is different from that of men. 
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A Comparison of Subjective Predictions 
With Objective Predictions of 
College Achievement 


MARSHALL M. BrICE 


ITH what degree of accuracy may college achievement be pre- 

dicted in a secondary school which sends its graduates to a 
diversity of colleges? To what extent may test scores and other ob- 
jective measurements in such a school serve as valid predictors? How 
dependable are high school marks and relative class standing in indi- 
cating future success or failure? How accurate as predictive indices 
are the general behaviors and attitudes of high school students? Is it 
feasible to reduce expression of behavior and attitude to statistical 
form which may serve to forecast the student’s academic accomplish- 
ment in college? 

Such questions arise perennially in secondary schools which pre- 
pare for no particular college or group of colleges. It is probably true 
that the graduates of a typical high school in the United States go to 
a small group of colleges within their own state or region, and such 
a school is consequently capable of assaying its prospective graduates’ 
abilities on the basis of records made by previous graduates. There 
are, however, a significant number of secondary schools which send 
their graduates to a diversity of colleges, with no great concentration 
upon any single or particular type of institution. The problem for 
such a secondary school is one of preparing students for various col- 
leges possessing various standards, and of guiding these students 
individually toward the colleges best suited for their needs. Inci- 
dental to this problem is that of determining some factor or factors 
of value in predicting achievement in college. 

For years the field of education has been assailed with studies 
which analyze predictive indices but which have arisen generally 
from investigations of freshmen who have already entered college. 
Only a small proportion of predictive studies focus the spotlight upon 
those students who were still in high school when the studies were 
inaugurated. Virtually none of the investigations have dealt with 
groups of high school students who contemplated attending a variety 
of colleges. There is a need of some program of measurement 
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whereby secondary school teachers and administrators whose gradu- 
ates attend many different colleges may determine which of their 
students should go on to college, some formula by which each student 
can be guided toward the college and the course in which he will 
be most successful. 

There is likewise the need of determining the extent to which 
behavior and attitudes may serve as predictors. Inasmuch as these 
traits do not readily lend themselves to objective measurement, one 
of the most common and accessible sources of information about them 
has lain in the opinions which teachers express. How accurate are the 
subjective opinions of teachers in predicting college achievement? 

For this investigation the records of graduates in three classes at 
the Staunton Military Academy were assembled. Only those students 
who were enrolled in the college preparatory course and subsequently 
attended college for at least one semester were included in the study. 
A total of 265 college preparatory students graduated from Staunton 
in the classes of 1951, 1952, and 1953; 15 of these did not complete 
a semester’s work in college; the records of 6 were unavailable. Thus, 
this study is based upon the high school and college records of 244 
students. 

These students had entered Staunton from thirty states and four 
foreign countries, with little concentration from any state or region. 
They attended 101 different colleges, scattered widely geographically, 
and varied in type. The University of Virginia received 16 of them, 
Duke University 12, the University of North Carolina 10; and the 
remainder entered 98 different colleges. 

In spite of the widespread distribution of home states represented 
and the diversity of colleges attended, these students exhibited evi- 
dences of homogeneity. The range of intelligence quotients was rea- 
sonably narrow, from 90 to 131, with only seventeen IQ’s below 
100. Their ages at graduation from Staunton ranged from 16 years, 
6 months, to 20 years, 11 months, the average age being approxi- 
mately 18 years, 1 month. The majority of them had attended 
Staunton two or three years, though one had spent seven years there 
and thirty-six had been in attendance only one year. 

This study involved the use of the college grade point average as 


* Of these 244 students, 25 completed only one semester of study in the college of 
initial entry. When there was a subsequent transfer to another college, no attempt 
was made in this study to incorporate the records made in the second college. 
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the criterion, computed on the basis of a 4-3-2-1-0 substitution for 
A-B-C-D-F marks, It was calculated for all academic courses taken 
during the freshman year or as much of the freshman year as was 
officially reported by the college. 

Grade point averages were compared with objective factors deter- 
mined while the student was in his senior year at Staunton: intelli- 
gence quotients, based upon the Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability; scores made on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examinations, broken down into L-scores, Q-scores, 
and total scores; and averages of marks earned in academic courses 
of the twelfth grade at Staunton. 

The sixth potential predictor considered was the opinion of the 
teacher as to the future success or failure of the student in college. 
During the second semester of each session each instructor at 
Staunton submits a written analysis, known as a character sketch, of 
each of his pupils, including opinions about attitudes, application, 
zeal, patience, and other outstanding traits or qualities of character. 
The instructor may incorporate into his character sketch, if he so 
desires, his prediction of college achievement for the student. As a 
rule, these predictions are made only for those in the twelfth grade. 
For each of the 244 students there was at least one such prediction; 
for several there were as many as five. 

The evaluator is expected to convey his own opinion in his own 
language. The consequence is that there are wide ranges of expres- 
sion, subtle qualifications or modifications of opinion, and careful 
reservations in phrasing of judgments. In spite of these restrictions, 
it was possible to devise a rating scale for conversion of these opinions 
to statistical equivalents. An unqualified prediction of success was 
rated 100; an unqualified prediction of failure rated 0. Intermediate 
ratings included the numbers 10, 25, 50, 75, and 90. The 10 and 90 
ratings were reserved for those predictions of success or failure which 
were hedged by slight qualifications. In only three cases was it neces- 
sary to resort to rating by interpolations among these numbers. The 
statistical equivalents were arrived at by a predetermined scale. In 
each case the average of these equivalents, called predictive rating 
average, was computed by totaling the ratings and dividing the sum 
by the number of raters. No greater weight was accorded one pre- 
diction than another. 

The six predictive variables were each correlated with the criterion 
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—the college grade point average—and intercorrelations were com- 
puted among all of them. The Pearson product-moment formula was 
employed; and for each of the twenty-one correlations, a scatter dia- 
gram was plotted in order to make sure that the relationship of the 
variables displayed no marked tendency toward curvilinearity and 
that the dispersion of the scores was relatively homoscedastic. 

All correlations proved to be positive and thus indicate some de- 
gree of relationship; but the relationship is slight or negligible in 
all correlations between the criterion and the results of intelligence 
tests, ranging from .052 for L-scores to .174 for Q-scores. (See 
Table I.) The two coefficients which may be termed significant are 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADE POINT 
AVERAGES AND PREDICTIVE FACTORS 











Correlation with College 
Predictive Factor Freshman Grade Point 
Averages 
Predictive Rating Averages -479 
Twelfth Grade Averages . 412 
Otis IQ's 115 
Q-scores, ACE Psychological Examinations 174 
L-scores, ACE Psychological Examinations .052 
Total scores, ACE Psychological Examinations 102 





those involving correlations of the criterion with twelfth grade aver- 
ages and with subjective predictive rating averages. A correlation of 
-479 between college grade point averages and subjective predictive 
rating averages denotes a substantial and marked relationship. Lower 
but still significant is the correlation of .412 between college grade 
point averages and twelfth grade averages earned at Staunton. 

Among the intercorrelations, the Otis IQ’s and the total ACEPE 
scores correlate .716 with each other, indicating a close relationship 
between results of these two objective tests. (See Table II.) Correla- 
tion between predictive rating averages and twelfth grade averages 
is .658. This indicates that there has been some relationship between 
the marks which the teacher issued and his subjective predictive rating 
of the student; but the fact that the correlation is no higher than .658 
would indicate that factors other than marks influenced the teacher 
in his prediction of college achievement. 

Several factors must be taken into consideration in judging the 
magnitude of these correlations. First, the heterogeneity of colleges 
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TABLE II 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SCORES, MARKS, AND AVERAGES 








College 





Freshman Predictive 12th ACEPE ; 
Grade Rating Grade Ose E oe E Total ay 
Point Averages Averages - ma Score 
Averages 
College Freshman Grade 
Point Averages +479 +412 -174 +052 +102 «115 
Predictive Rating Averages -479 -658 +155 -217 +205 -215 
Twelfth Grade Averages 412 -658 .212 342 288 263 
ACEPE, Q-score -174 oESS 212 -453 -803 .618 
ACEPE, L-score +052 +217 -341 +453 .832 -609 
ACEPE, total score -102 +205 288 -803 -832 716 
Otis IQ <te -215 263 .618 .609 716 





attended, with their possible vagaries of marking standards, may have 
militated against high correlations between college marks and sec- 
ondary school predictive factors. Second, the guidance of each of 
these students was toward that college which promised greatest suc- 
cess; and naturally no student was advised to attend a college at 
which, as indicated by his standing at Staunton, he would probably 
fail. 

The success of such guidance becomes evident if study is made of 
the distribution of college freshman grade point averages among 
these students. (See Table III.) Those who had high subjective pre- 
dictive rating averages at Staunton almost invariably did well in 
college. An inspection of Table III appears to warrant the conclu- 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGES 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO PREDICTIVE RATING AVERAGES 

















Predictive Rating Number of Students in Each Grade Point 
Averages Average Range 
Range of Number of 0-0.9 1.0-1.9 2.02.9 3.0-4.0 
Averages Students 
100 5 ) ° 3 2 
91-99 27 ) 4 19 4 
81-90 50 3 16 28 3 
71-80 61 5 49 15 I 
61-70 35 4 24 6 I 
51-60 18 I 14 3 ° 
41-50 17 1 12 4 re) 
31-40 15 5 4 6 ° 
21-30 14 7 5 I I 
19-20 2 2 ) ° ° 
Totals 244 28 119 85 12 
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sion that a student with a predictive rating average of 80 or better 
was virtually assured of college academic success; a subjective pre- 
dictive rating average of more than 50 was almost a guarantee of 
success. 

Results were not nearly so consistent for those who had low sub- 
jective predictive rating averages. Of the 48 students whose predictive 
rating averages were 50 or lower, 12 earned grade point averages in 
college of 2 or higher. In other words, 25 per cent of those whose 
failures had been predicted did excellent college work. 

An almost parallel situation was discovered in the twelfth grade 
averages: a twelfth grade average of 80 or higher was practically a 
guarantee of college success; but a lower one, even in the 60’s, was 
no assurance that the student would fail in college. (See Table IV.) 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTIONZOF COLLEGE FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGES 
GROUPED; ACCORDING TO TWELFTH GRADE AVERAGES 

















Twelfth Grade Number of Students in Each Grade Point 
Averages Average Range 
Range of Number of 0-0.9 1.0-1.9 2.02.9 3.0-4.0 
Averages Students 
96-100 I ° ° I ° 
9I- 95 9 ° ° 7 2 
86- 90 20 I 4 11 4 
81- 85 46 3 21 18 4 
76- 80 gt 8 56 27 ° 
71-75 56 13 25 17 I 
66= 70 16 I II 3 I 
61- 65 5 2 2 . ° 
Totals 244 28 119 85 12 





The fact that these two indices were more inaccurate for those for 
whom failure had been predicted than those for whom success had 
been indicated shows that the Staunton prediction of failure is faulty, 
however accurate its prediction of success may be. One explanation 
is that the policy of the school is to avert potential failures in college. 
The student with such predictions of failure is counseled and guided 
toward a college where he may be expected to succeed academically. 

In general, the results of this investigation revealed the same pat- 
tern for each of the three graduating classes under study: that the 
predictive factors of highest significance were the subjective pre- 
dictions and the high school averages, both being of decidedly greater 
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significance than the results of objective intelligence tests; and that 
the subjective predictions as offered by instructors were of appreciably 
higher significance than the twelfth grade averages. 
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Editorial Comment 
Too Much? 


HE TROUBLE with Napoleon, according to Artemus Ward, was 

that he wanted to do too much—and did it. Perhaps it would be 
smart of us to keep that idea in mind as we try to solve the problems 
arising from the increasing number of applicants to our colleges and 
universities. We have set out to make a thorough study of space 
utilization, which is essential. We have begun to try to call new 
faculty members from the vasty deep, so far with only such luck 
as reminds us of Hotspur; but we are going to have to raise them, or 
rely far too much on gadgets. 

We are experimenting with gadgets of various kinds. Such experi- 
mentation is sensible, because until we find out what we can use the 
gadgets for, and how we can use them, we can hardly tell much about 
their suitability. We owe a debt of gratitude to those who are experi- 
menting—so long as they are investigating, and not postulating their 
conclusions. We have always had stupendous success with gadgets, 
and may justifiably anticipate some success here. 

We can’t print our own money, though; and lack of money is one 
of our problems. There are two ways to improve a financial difh- 
culty: one is to get more money, and the other is to spend less. For 
all our lack of funds, we are in some ways remarkably extravagant. 
We want to do too much, and spend money to do it. 

It is odd that Americans, who are usually infuriated at having to 
pay for something twice, seem not to mind when they do it for 
education. Students appear on our campuses who are unable to handle 
their own language, or to make elementary computations, although 
they have had the required courses in high school, courses which 
have been paid for by their parents. Now the parents have to pay 
all over again—or at any rate, somebody does—for the same courses 
in college. 

Several colleges and universities have recently refused to continue 
this performance, simply because it costs them money, too. Further- 
more, it takes the time of faculty members, who are in short supply; 
and it fills rooms needed for work more properly considered as of 
collegiate nature. We want to do too much, perhaps because we 
honestly want to help our students in every possible way. (And we 
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do want to help them: we are, for all our foibles and whigmaleeries, 
concerned to do the best job we can.) Perhaps, though, we do it 
because we feel, with the president of one of our big universities, 
that our institutions of higher learning are fundamentally service 
institutions, and should offer whatever the public demands. 

That point of view may be good politics, but it is poor pedagogy. 
For that matter, it is poor sense, if only because “the public’’ is a 
dream of a shadow of smoke. If we set out to do what “the public” 
wants done, we are not doing what the people who pay the bills want, 
we are only doing what some groups want done, groups that can 
bring pressure on those who have the say. Or, possibly, what some 
VIP wants done. ‘“The public” doesn’t want anything, simply because 
it doesn’t exist. The populace of a state can’t agree on a political can- 
didate; how can we expect them to agree on educational philosophy? 

Besides, if we ran our law schools and our schools of medicine to 
suit this or that group, we'd soon be a sick and poverty-stricken lot of 
people. People who know law and medicine have to run such schools, 
because they know how. People who understand education have to 
run colleges for the same reason. And there we run up against the lack 
of a definition of education. 

Because we are not at all sure what we do mean by that sacred 
word, we are inclined to do as much as we can; and that may be too 
much. We have those high school courses on one hand, and on the 
other we have graduate courses that include just about everything. 
When we find that a girl can get a master’s degree for writing a 
thesis on “The Bacterial Content of Underclothing,” leading to the 
conclusion that the longer you wear your underclothes the dirtier they 
get, we may wonder whether we are not wasting faculty, space, and 
money. But graduate schools are being mercilessly prodded, and may 
soon mend their ways. 

Between the two we have the undergraduate offerings, which cover 
just about everything. There was a time when a college, in need of 
students, might try to entice applicants by giving courses in horseback 
riding, airplane hostessing, ballroom dancing, and baton twirling. 
The courses are still there; faculty members are paid to give them; 
room is still assigned for them. But as more and more students at- 
tempt to get a college education, we may properly ask ourselves 
whether we don’t want to do too much. Such skills can be learned in 
other places, but there are other matters which can be learned only 
in colleges and universities. 
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There is duplication and reduplication of courses in all sorts of 
subjects. There are courses in abundance given to handfuls of students 
because certain faculty members want to give them. (The half dozen 
undergraduates, for example, who want to know about early Sixteenth 
Century lyrics can easily be turned loose in the library to read the 
lyrics: what else is there to it?) There are courses in method and 
more and more and more of them. (And, unfortunately, such a course 
as one in the Teaching of the Teaching of English too often forgets 
the English part of the matter. Besides, it stirs irreverent wonder 
whether one might not institute a course in the Teaching of the 
Teaching of the Teaching of English: why not?) 

We are giving consideration, more and more, to what we should 
be doing. We might also profitably give consideration to what we 
should not be doing. If we want to do too much, we may, like 
Napoleon, do it. When we begin to criticize, though, with an eye 
to elimination of what can be as well or better done elsewhere, we 
arouse the antagonism of those who, for valid personal reasons, feel 
that their activities are essential. Since those educators appear in 
every discipline, there is bound to be much heat engendered for every 
gleam of light. On the other hand, if—since we are all in it—we 
can adopt a policy of compromise such as has been successful in our 
politics, we can help along as students crowd in. 

The question of what we should and what we should not offer is 
one that will require careful and protracted investigation. It will re- 
quire great effort. Yet, if we devote as much attention and good will 
to it as we do to the problems of space utilization, faculty recruitment, 
and fund raising, we ought to be smart enough to solve it. If we get 
riled, or tired, or discouraged, we can remember how singularly use- 


less Napoleon turned out to be. 
S. A. N. 














Book Reviews 


W. G. B. 


Charles C. Cole Jr., Encouraging Scientific Talent. A Study of 
America’s Able Students Who Are Lost to College and of Ways of 
Attracting Them to College and Science Careers. New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1956. Pp. ix + 259. $3.50. 


In 1954, the National Science Foundation requested the College Entrance 
Examination Board to initiate a study of ‘‘the loss of talented persons from 
high school to college and of ways to encourage those with high-level ability, 
particularly those with scientific talent, to enter institutions of higher edu- 
cation and to follow science careers.” Dr. Cole carried out and reported 
upon the study at the request of the Board, which has now published the 
report. 

This is in certain ways the definitive study in its field. It combines a 
broad review of the existing literature, which is extensive, with an ad hoc 
research project, the National Study of High School Students and Their 
Plans. 

Dr. Cole recognizes throughout that the problem of manpower scarcity 
in such areas as the natural sciences and engineering is a special case of a 
more general problem, the scarcity of developed talent in all fields which 
require superior ability and arduous intellectual training. 

The introductory chapter might be called ““Where to Look for Scientists,” 
geographically and by educational institutions, The fact that some of the 
evidence about “undergraduate origins” is a full generation out of date 
and is of dubious accuracy, and that conditions have been rapidly changing, 
is not emphasized. This is because the early chapters are, in fact, a broad 
review and summary of the existing literature, rather than a critical evalua- 
tion. Seldom, if ever, has such a widely based compendium of references 
on this topic been put together. 

Chapter Two deals with the question how to recognize a potential 
scientist when you see one. There is good reason to believe that scientific 
ability is a function of high general intelligence. “Whether it is a special 
ability that is inherited or one acquired and nurtured through opportunities 
has never been clearly demonstrated. It is easier to identify what accompanies 
scientific ability than to describe it. Scientific ability is linked with... 
sound judgment, strong powers of inductive reasoning, a certain fluency of 
ideas, good memory, and a quality that might be called a special kind of 
stick-to-itivness. The ability to be intellectually and emotionally self-reliant, 
or ‘inner-directed,’ to use Riesman’s term, seems to accompany good scientific 
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ability. Other than that, few people seem really to know what science 
ability is.” 

The discussion of supply and demand in scientific talent is penetrating. 
The extensive literature is reviewed, and the basic difficulties of categoriza- 
tion noticed. The forty-eight states are compared in a number of economic 
criteria, all tending to show that excellence in higher education is to a large 
extent a purchasable commodity. “States and communities which ‘save’ by 
niggardly educational expenditures are in fact wasting their greatest poten- 
tial resource—human ability, a resource which, when developed, could 
greatly increase wealth and well-being for all.” 

A chapter is devoted to “Deterrents to the Production of Scientists.” 
“It is the home, not the school, which sends people to college.” The subtle 
cultural influences which stimulate or repress the appetite for higher educa- 
tion operate more powerfully in the home than anywhere else. Conformity 
and the cult of mediocrity play their part. “There is little incentive to the 
youth of high ability who finds mediocrity so handsomely rewarded in so 
many walks of life.” 

In discussing factors encouraging careers in science, the author notes that 
“scientists in the past seem to have come most often from cities and towns 
where alert, energetic and resourceful families were likely to be found— 
from college towns, county seats, state capitals and the suburbs of the more 
prosperous cities. A striking proportion of scientists has also been raised in 
small towns in agricultural regions of the Middle West. Among occupational 
groups the children of ministers seem to embark in large proportions on 
scholarly careers.” 

“Picking a vocation appears to consist of a series of decisions, some of 
which are made unconsciously, some accidentally, some involuntarily. De- 
cisions to head toward a particular occupation or away from it are fre- 
quently irrevocable in that, once made, they precipitate action that makes 
the individual ineligible for other fields.” 

An outstanding contribution of this author is the National Study of High 
School Students and Their Plans. Questionnaires were sent to a nation- 
wide 5 per cent sample of twelfth-grade students in the United States, 
combined with a brief test of academic aptitude, and a fact-sheet asking 
principals about characteristics of the school attended. Checks were made 
to evaluate various sources of bias; the work is a model of careful statisti- 
cal procedure. 

Considerations of space prevent reproduction here of the basic tables. 
“In examining these questionnaire replies, one is struck by the extent of 
determinism apparently involved in going to college. . .. As might be ex- 
pected, failure to go to college for financial reasons and also lack of moti- 
vation for college are found much more frequently in large families than 
in small ones, 
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“Also confirmed by the study was the fact that the more formal educa- 
tion a student’s father has had, the greater the likelihood of his planning 
to go to college. ... Whereas 65 per cent of high ability boys whose fathers 
are in scientific professions and 83 per cent of those whose fathers are in 
medicine intend to go to college without delay, only 28 per cent of those 
whose fathers are in semiskilled occupations intend to do so and only 38 
per cent of those whose fathers are farmers plan to go to college im- 
mediately. Among high ability girls the variation is even greater.” 

‘In summarizing our results the United States is wasting its intellectual 
resources at the rate of approximately 200,000 18-year-olds a year. These 
are the young people with college ability who terminate their education 
upon graduation from high school. Apparently, between 60,000 and 
100,000 highly able high school graduates with aptitude and interest for 
college fail to continue with their education for financial reasons. Another 
group of approximately 100,000 with similar ability lack the interest or 
motivation for college.” 

The author concludes: “First there is no single dramatic solution. . . . 
Second, some of the loss of potential scientists results from poor high 
school teaching, insufficient guidance, and inadequate facilities in the 
nation’s overcrowded schools. . . . One of the most serious crises the nation 
has ever faced is the shortage, almost the disappearance of the competent, 
well-trained, stimulating high school teacher.’ Recommendations are de- 
tailed for scholarships, teacher encouragement, aid to schools, special at- 
tention to scientific careers for women, Federal government policy includ- 
ing taxation and selective service, informational programs, and research 
projects, 

This study, with the references which it includes, can provide a liberal 
education for educators and indeed for all interested in the public welfare, 
for the subject is a key one in the light of the problems of our country and 
our times. 

B. ALDEN THRESHER 
Director of Admissions 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


John W. McReynolds, How To Plan for College and What To 
Do When You Get There. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1956. Pp. viii + 136. $1.95. 

“The purpose of this book,” says the author in his opening sentence, 
“is to help you find out as much as you can about college before you get 
there.” Thereupon follow ten chapters of interestingly written advice to 
the prospective college student. The language employed is simple, direct, 
forceful, and not without humor. Mr. McReynolds speaks to young people 
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in words that they should be able to understand and does not preach or 
talk down to them. 

In the opening chapter, after setting forth the General Principle that 
going to college is just like anything else—you have to get the hang of it, 
Mr. McReynolds states these important rules: 

Rule Number One: Read carefully at least three college catalogues before 
you go anywhere, and after you have picked your school, take a good crack 
at trying to memorize that catalogue forwards and backwards. 

Rule Number Two: If you have a question that the catalogue does not 
answer, write your question down and mail it off. 

Rule Number Three: Some colleges are better for some people than 
others, and some people are better for some colleges than others. In this 
connection, Mr. McReynolds suggests that the prospective college student 
ask himself these three questions: 

1. Does it offer what I want to take? 

2. Can I afford it? 

3. Can I get in? 

The remaining chapters are devoted to developing these ideas, using 
generous quotations from many college catalogues, supplemented by ex- 
amples of typical office forms. Despite the diversity that exists from one 
campus to another in matters of internal organization and administration, 
and the extreme range of understandability of college catalogues themselves, 
Mr. McReynolds has succeeded in identifying and emphasizing the central 
objectives common to all institutions of higher education. 

Chapter II consists of an excellent glossary of collegiate terminology. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the purpose and organization of college 
curriculums, procedure to be followed in gaining admission to college, 
registration procedures and record-keeping, scholarships and student aids, 
the military problems facing male students, problems of campus adjust- 
ment that confront women students, and Greek letter organizations. 

A bibliography is furnished, listing a number of more formal “books 
about going to college.” Also listed, in appendixes, are the states in which 
there exist state scholarships, colleges participating in the Educational 
Testing Service, Inc., College Scholarship Service, Schools of Dentistry at 
which the Dental Aptitude Test was given in 1955, universities and colleges 
maintaining Naval ROTC units, and regional and professional accrediting 
agencies. 

There appear to be only two serious “bloopers” in this book. On page 
80, Mr. McReynolds states that a student transferring from one college to 
another does not need to have a transcript of high school record sent to the 
new college—only the transcript of previous college work. This is not 
universally true, although it is the case at some colleges. On page 102, the 
male student is advised to report to his Local Selective Service Board when 
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he reaches the age of 18 years and six months, This is a serious error. 
Selective Service Regulations require a male citizen to register on his 18th 
birthday, and subsequently to report to his Local Board when called by 
the Board. 

The high school senior who takes the trouble to read this book will 
undoubtedly approach his college experience with a great deal more in- 
sight. Indeed we might wish, along with Chancellor House of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who writes the Foreword, that every high school 
boy and girl in the United States might be furnished with a personal copy. 
Unfortunately, however, as with all kinds of good advice, those boys and 
girls who need it least are most likely to read the book most carefully, 
while those who would be most helped by it are likely not to get past the 
first chapter, if they look into it at all. However, it is recommended by this 
reviewer that this book at least find a place in the library of every high 
school as well as in the hands of a good many parents of college-bound 
students. College personnel who work with prospective students will also 
find it valuable background for their important task of ‘‘admissions coun- 
seling.”” Registrars and admissions officers will find it interesting reading. 

JAMEs K. HITT 
Director of Admissions and Registrar 
University of Kansas 


Agatha Townsend, College Freshmen Speak Out. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. x + 126. $2.50. 


Agatha Townsend has presented an interesting and informative account 
based on the replies to questionnaires sent to 470 freshmen representing 
27 different colleges in various parts of the country. 

The revealing results of this survey, although seemingly exaggerated in 
some instances by overly intense students, comprise a study of the problems 
experienced by freshmen in bridging the gap between high school and 
college. Difficulties of the students in meeting the academic, social, and 
moral requirements of the freshman year are set forth with possible ex- 
planations of why such issues are encountered and suggestions for how 
they may be resolved. 

Miss Townsend begins with the problems in organization, budgeting 
time, and mastering techniques. She stresses the importance of sufficient 
knowledge concerning social as well as academic requirements, and the 
fact that social adjustment is just as important as academic adjustment. 

Progressing to a discussion of the selection of a proper college, she 
mentions that both the high school and the college should contribute more 
at the preliminary stages. Difficulty in selecting a college stems from the 
candidate’s lack of knowledge about himself and the college. 

In order to facilitate the transition from high school to college, high 
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schools should re-evaluate their programs in view of college demands in 
both techniques and programs. Colleges, in turn, have set freshman pro- 
grams offering required courses that are of little interest to the student 
and are designed without regard to the student’s previous training. 

Leaving the academic phase, Miss Townsend touches upon the social 
adjustments that face college freshmen. Previous school experience, home 
life, and general maturity all have bearing upon the way in which the 
student meets the social complexities that arise. 

Evaluation presents the most difficult task of the freshman year—evalua- 
tion of self, of others, and of the college. The function of the college is 
to aid in the development of student growth, and not merely to administer 
a curriculum. Guidance is a vital element. It is needed to determine aca- 
demic and vocational aims, to adjust socially, and to judge values. More 
knowledge of the student is needed by the counselor; more knowledge of 
available counseling is needed by the student. Guidance should be used as 
a directive force rather than as a remedy. 

A later chapter expresses the importance of integrating the educational 
experiences of the student and lists the features that will contribute to his 
ultimate adjustment. Freshmen observed that selection of a college is 
vital; adjustment in personal and social areas is related to academic well- 
being; and guidance and self-reliance are necessary. Individual develop- 
ment must continue through all levels of schooling. 

Transition from school to college is characterized by one common ele- 
ment—the student. We need a well-planned progression in liberal studies 
in school and college, a guidance system more alert to human beings than 
to “problems,” and a social policy that helps students contribute fully to 
both high school and college communities. 

In her last chapter, Miss Townsend stresses the point that one out of 
five of the freshmen questioned felt that their first year in college was 
unsatisfactory. If 20 per cent of this highly selected group was dissatisfied, 
in spite of the care taken in admitting them to college, the methods used 
for admissions and those applied in guiding and teaching are all open to 
question. Miss Townsend closes with suggestions for students, high schools, 
and colleges for meeting the adjustment problems found in the freshman 
year. 

The book presents what is probably a good statement of the feelings 
of students toward college experience, but it is not necessarily a good 
sample. In agreement with Miss Townsend, it is true, especially in view 
of the anticipated increase in enrollments, that guidance in social and re- 
ligious activities, as well as in academic affairs, will require more emphasis. 
Regardless of the extent of the guidance program, however; regardless of 
re-evaluating and changing curricula; and regardless of the relaxing or 
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restricting of social regulations; there will always be some dissatisfaction. 
Curricula must be established with some consideration of the future. In 
view of this, all required courses cannot be interesting for all people al- 
though they may be requisite for success in the chosen field. Social regula- 
tions, too, must be enforced for the majority and not the few. Students 
entering colleges are expected to have initiative, maturity, and understand- 
ing to the extent of realizing and accepting the fact that programs and 
policies cannot be established on an individual basis. 

All students need guidance in one form or another at one time or an- 
other: they need more knowledge of social and academic requirements; 
more training to meet demands of higher education; more aid in personal 
and social adjustments; and more consideration in facilitating the transi- 
tion from high school to college. It should be remembered, however, that 
overemphasis on guidance may delay maturity. 

This is a good companion book for Miss Townsend's earlier work, Im- 
proving Transition from School to College, written in co-operation with 
Arthur Traxler, and should be read by college administrators interested in 
academic problems. In the light of this study, each college should examine 
its guidance program in relation to its educational philosophy. 

JOHN M. RuHoaDs, Registrar 
Temple University 


Irene Pierson, Campus Cues. Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, 1956. Pp. 147. $3.50. 


“Good manners and soft words have brought many a difficult thing to 
pass.” This short quotation from Aesop sets the tone for this most delight- 
ful and worthwhile book. To know what to do, how to do it, and when to 
do it is very important today when personal relations and public relations 
play such a great role in the success or failure of an individual at work or 

lay. 

’ Here is a book which gives the student an insight into the reasons for 
good manners, It surpasses other books on etiquette because Irene Pierson 
has brought good manners, courtesy, etiquette, or whatever you want to 
call it, into everyday living; the gracious, kind way to associate with people. 
She has gone to the students to find out what they are thinking. She has 
discovered what they like and dislike in the behavior of their peers. The 
students asked the questions and answered them with an open frankness 
which is very refreshing. Students will accept this book because it has 
been developed by students for this day and age. 

This book is stripped of fancy phrases and is written in an honest, 
down-to-earth style, which is not only easy to read and understand but 
also very enjoyable. 
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Obviously, Miss Pierson has a keen understanding of students and their 
problems. She has written the whole book around their desire to be happy, 
popular, and successful and then has gone about telling them how to do it. 
She has amassed a great amount of detailed information and projected 
it into ten parts, each of which has an appropriate title giving an idea what 
the chapters in each part will cover. In fact, the book covers just about 
every social situation which might arise and provides helpful suggestions 
for meeting it. 

It is true that this book was written for college students, but the con- 
tents are so fundamental that any person of “dating” age would find it - 
most enlightening. It is filled with warmth, understanding, enthusiasm, 
and a wealth of humor depicted in the illustrations. 

One has the feeling as he reads this book that the author wishes above 
all else to help every student became a happy, well-adjusted, gracious in- 
dividual, knowing what to do, how to do it, and when to do it in order 
to maintain smooth human relations in everyday living. 

Mrs. JOHN E. DoME 
Social Director 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Ezra L Gillis, Henry Stites Barker. Lexington, Kentucky: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. 91. $4.00. 

Henry Stites Barker was the second president of the University of 
Kentucky and served during the period 1911-1917, This volume contains 
a selection of his speeches and writings covering a number of areas relevant 
to education. 

Of special significance is the Introduction prepared by Professor Ezra L 
Gillis, who for fifty years has been a member of the University of Kentucky 
faculty, serving as Registrar and later as Director of the Bureau of Source 
Materials. His long tenure has made him unusually well qualified to 
evaluate the work of the presidents in his era. Moreover, Professor Gillis 
records in a most gracious manner the service of President Barker to the 
development of the University of Kentucky. 

President Barker, a distinguished jurist, was a native Kentuckian, who 
in 1911 succeeded the first president of the University of Kentucky, 
James K. Patterson. Professor Gillis removes any doubt in the readet’s 
mind of his desire to accord President Barker the honor due him for his 
efforts in strengthening and building the University under very difficult 
conditions. 

The speeches and writings selected are well chosen. They reflect the 
generous nature of a man who was called to leadership at a time so vital 
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to the growth of the University. It is evident that President Barker was a 
deeply religious man. His views on the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
students attending the University in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury placed his thinking in this area well in advance of his contemporaries. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, the essay on “Education and Political 
Morality” sets a standard of public service applicable to our times. 
A number of excerpts from the miscellaneous writings of President 
Barker closes the volume. 
The Foreword was written by Dr. H. L. Donovan, President Emeritus 
of the University of Kentucky and a former student of Professor Gillis. 
Educators and all individuals interested in the development of the edu- 
cational opportunities for America’s youth will enjoy reading this book. 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER 
Registrar 
Valparaiso University 


Cornelia Meigs, What Makes a College? A History of Bryn Mawr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. viii + 277. $5.00. 


Cornelia Meigs, Professor Emeritus and historian of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, has produced a book which, although dealing exclusively with a 
distinguished college for women, epitomizes in general outline many of 
the same vicissitudes common to other private institutions dedicated to the 
higher education of women. 

Divided into four parts, the book emphasizes the influence of the four 
successive presidents of Bryn Mawr whose administrations to a marked 
degree have reflected not only the conditions and climate of that school 
but also the currents and cultures of the times. 

Bryn Mawr was founded in 1877 largely through the efforts of Quaker 
physician and philanthropist Joseph Wright Taylor, a bachelor who 
“enjoyed the society of ladies,” and whose dedication to the belief in the 
educability of women caused him to exert unremitting energy and the 
expenditure of his fortune toward the establishment of a college ‘‘for the 
advanced education and care of young women. . . .” While by no means 
the first college for women, Bryn Mawr was unique in that from its 
inception a graduate division was included in its scheme; it was the first 
American woman’s college to give a Ph.D. to a woman, and pioneered in 
the student self-government movement. 

The administration of its first president, James Rhoads, covered the 
decade 1884 to 1894, and was characteristically Victorian in the archi- 
tecture of the school, in its administration, and even its girls ‘‘with their 
high-piled hair, their many-buttoned basques and voluminous skirts.” 
Martha Carey Thomas, who succeeded in obtaining a Ph.D. at Zurich 
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after being denied the degree in the United States for no other reason than 
that of being born a female, served as academic dean and “‘talent scout,” 
securing such men as the young Woodrow Wilson, Paul Elmer More, and 
Edward Keiser for her faculty. 

John Singer Sargent’s portrait of Carey Thomas as President of Bryn 
Mawr from 1894 to 1922 reflects the idealism, energy, and determination 
of this woman who, however despotic at times, managed to mold and 
maintain the highest of academic standards, secure large endowments from 
the loyal alumnz, and keep the affection of an ever-increasing student 
body. Her administration, spanning the turn of the century, survived those 
troubled times and the war which ended an old world and ushered in a 
new world politically, socially, and educationally. 

Succeeding to the presidency in 1922, Miss Marion Park brought “‘that 
spirit of conscientious New England’ to Bryn Mawr about the time the 
Twenties began to roar of a newer code of manners and behavior which 
had at least a mild impact upon the quiet scene of the college that was fast 
becoming cosmopolitan at the expense of Quaker orthodoxy. The great 
men and the great problems of the times came to Bryn Mawr: Breasted, 
Yeats, Frost, Toynbee, and T. S. Eliot lectured there, while depression 
years, salary cuts, the communist scare—and cigarette smoking—were not 
unknown to the campus. 

President since 1942, Dr. Katherine McBride is a true daughter of 
Bryn Mawr, having taken three degrees there. Having assumed office in 
war time, it is not surprising that she witnessed “a hundred percent loss 
in Deans, more than thirty-three and a third percent loss in Faculty” and in- 
herited the administrative headaches of the war period and the postwar 
years. Some readers will disagree with Miss Meigs’s statement, ‘Perhaps 
the most cheerful place in the world for seeing out a war is in college.” 
They may also take exception to her observation that ‘‘a war brings one 
good moment—the homecoming after it is over.” It is with the latter 
remark that she prefaces her penetrating discussion of postwar problems, 
the value of the “G.I. Bill,” and the influx of foreign students to the 
campus. 

The reviewer feels that this otherwise straightforward narrative is 
marred by portions of chapters sixteen and seventeen, which tend to be 
sticky with sentiment and the phraseology ‘“‘picturesque” ad nauseam. 
Any reader but the most devoted Bryn Mawr alumna might well close the 
book at this point, but in so doing would miss an admirable concluding 
chapter which is a synthesis of Bryn Mawr’s past and an enumeration of 
some current problems common enough to many colleges to assure 
catholicity of interest. It is only in the last four pages that the question 
which became the title of the book is placed squarely before the reader— 
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“What makes a college?’ Is it the President, the Trustees, the Alumni, 
the Faculty, or the Students? Can any one of these give a college its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics or must all elements blend to form an institu- 
tion’s personality? Miss Meigs only alludes to a possible answer; one 
wishes that this question had been posed with such poignancy earlier in 
the book and discussed at much greater length. 

DonN W. HAYES 

Registrar and Assistant Professor 

Boston University School of Education 


Charles J. Ritchey, Drake University Through 75 Years. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1956. Pp. 288. $3.00. 

This “biography of an institution” is written by a scholar who combines 
his skill as a historian with his personal knowledge of Drake University 
throughout fifty years as student, alumnus, and professor in a fast-moving, 
sympathetic documentation of the persons, forces, and events which have 
been of significant influence. 

The book is presented in five parts: I. Out of This Came Drake Uni- 
versity; II. Improvisation: The Genius of the Founders, 1881-1903; 
Ill. A New Course and Its Hazards, 1903-1922; IV. Consolidation and 
Stability, 1922-1941; V. A Modern University, 1941-1956. 

Many of the chapters which deal with the effects of four wars, of real 
estate booms and of depressions, and those which outline fund-raising 
attempts, changing patterns in academic emphasis, and changes in student 
attitudes and activities can be duplicated in histories of similar institutions 
throughout the country. Each institution, however, develops an entity which 
sets it apart from others of the same type, and Dr. Ritchey has succeeded 
admirably in making the reader aware of certain characteristics which have 
been merged in the making of Drake University. 

One of the early chapters in the book gives a most interesting explana- 
tion of the philosophy of the Disciples of Christ, who combined the prin- 
ciples of John Locke with the forthrightness of the frontiersman in the 
development of a teaching church. The self-reliance of members of this 
group, who first founded Oskaloosa College and later transferred their 
support to the institution at Des Moines, is reflected throughout the history 
of Drake University. 

Another significant influence was that of Francis Marion Drake, Civil 
War General, Governor of the State of Iowa, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the University which took his name, vigorous planner, and 
generous donor both to the University and to the church. 

Boldness in planning and willingness to experiment are evident in the 
various combinations through which the original tradition of a private 
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university have been maintained. It seems that at times only sheer good 
luck prevented disastrous results from some of the relationships entered 
into with affiliated schools. The result today, however, seems to be a well- 
knit and vigorous institution which combines a College of Liberal Arts 
with professional schools of Law, Divinity, Education, Fine Arts, Business 
Administration, and Pharmacy, a Graduate Division, and a Community 
College. 

Pioneer experiments in several areas were undertaken at Drake Uni- 
versity long before their general acceptance. Among these Dr. Ritchey 
mentions visual instruction in 1925, radio instruction in 1934, football 
under electric lights as early as 1900, and a carnival of sports in 1911 
which gave impetus to the now famous Drake Relays. 

One interesting phase of the building program at Drake University is 
that which reflects the attitude toward dormitories. In the catalogue of 
1903-04, it was stated that “the dormitory system is now generally dis- 
carded as inimical to the health and morals of students.’ A cautious re- 
versal of this position was evident in the development in 1920 of a com- 
munity center for young women. Sparked by the activities of an Alumne 
Association, the need for a dormitory was recognized in 1920, but it 
was several years before such a building was erected and only in recent 
years has adequate housing been provided for men and women students. 

In the opening chapter of his book, Dr. Ritchey warns that each reader 
will find it necessary ‘to people the empty lanes through which this nar- 
rative runs with the familiar classmates, the favorite professors, and all 
who gave vitality to cherished associations on the campus.” Through his 
treatment of his subject, however, Dr. Ritchey has developed a volume 
which holds the interest of those of us who have not had the pleasure of 
personal contact with Drake University. 

FLORENCE N. Braby, Registrar 
Occidental College 


Robert M. Hutchins, Some Observations on American Education. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 112. $2.75. 

It is reasonable to assume that when Mr. Hutchins writes on American 
education, he will stir up a good deal of controversy. His Observations, 
based on the Sir George Watson lectures given in England and Scotland 
in 1954, will hardly disappoint expectations in this respect. Here he pre- 
sents a criticism of American higher education that may inspire two sorts 
of disagreement: in the first place, some readers may suppose that he 
should not expose such flaws as he finds to an audience in another country ; 
and then, many readers will disagree with much that he says. The first 
objection is not important: there is no use in pretending to perfection. 
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The second is all to the good: controversy is helpful—if impersonal, as is 
Mr. Hutchins’s presentation. 

The first chapter is a History, useful to a British audience, but also to an 
American. It is followed by a brief presentation of General Characteristics, 
which shows American education to be decentralized, experimental, prac- 
tical, and designed for everybody—in theory, at least. Mr. Hutchins ex- 
presses his belief that education for all need not lead to deterioration and 
disappearance of standards. But he goes on to say, in his chapter on Ideals, 
that American education is approaching the lowly ideal of accommodation, 
rather than one of intellectual achievement. We do not set great store by 
intellectual achievement, whereas we do set store by vocational superiority 
and “adjustment.” 

Mr. Hutchins takes care to explain why our ideals are what they are, 
but goes on to show why, in his opinion, such ideals are incompatible 
with intellectual development. Our methods, in themselves, defeat intel- 
lectual development: the credit system, the free elective system which fits 
the curriculum to what students think they are interested in rather than 
what students need to develop wisdom, the refusal to give students re- 
sponsibility for what they do after they have chosen what they want to do. 
“The ideal is the successful man, The standards are those of a place of 
accommodation.” 

What the author has to say about Control and Conformity must astonish 
British and other non-American readers. Describing the administrative 
systems of our colleges and universities, he makes it clear why criticism 
and pressures influence our institutions. “A college or university presidency 
is an exposed position,” and presidents must spend much of their time 
and energy in explanation of the conduct of their institutions to all and 
sundry. Many such presidents have given up, and sought “more peaceful 
and productive posts.” 

In talking about Alumni, Athletics and Academic Freedom, Mr. 
Hutchins shows the relation of football and proponents of great football 
teams to the welfare of a university. He quotes the President of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, who observed that whereas philosophy was once the 
integrating force in American colleges, “football has become the spiritual 
core of the modern campus.” 

“In such an atmosphere,” Mr. Hutchins goes on, ‘‘teachers tend to have 
about the same degree of independence as nursemaids.” A teacher who 
is “controversial” becomes “bad public relations,” than which nothing is 
more devastating to us. And, since teachers are not as stupid as sometimes 
thought, they are aware of this fact, and tread carefully, so as not to offend 
those who can stir up trouble. 

We waste time, we waste energy. We talk enrollments and salaries, but 
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we do not talk education. Our interest is in production. And so Mr. 
Hutchins quotes a British committee report: “A nation which regards 
education primarily as a means of converting its members into more efficient 
instruments of production is likely not only to jeopardize its moral stand- 
ards and educational ideals, but to discover that by such methods it cannot 
attain even the limited success at which it aims.” 

There are, however, signs of change. We are beginning to believe that 
people can think, and that encouragement to thinking will be of benefit 
to all of us, in every way. Yet we still regard our system of education as 
one of accommodation: our universities, for example, must teach all things 
to all men, “anything . . . designed to meet the specific needs of a par- 
ticular time or situation.” 

What we need is faith not only in democracy in education, but faith in 
the capacity of the people. Until we do, we can hardly develop an ideal 
of education; and without such an ideal, we can hardly develop an edu- 
cational system that will enable us to catch what Whitehead called ‘‘the 
perpetual vision of greatness.” If we devote all our attention to expansion, 
we shall have none left for formulation of standards. An educational 
system should supply the understanding and knowledge necessary to 
sustaining goodness and wisdom. 

We must present an intelligible system of education; and as it is 
intelligible it will be defensible. So far, says Mr. Hutchins, we have, for 
all our expenditure of wealth, ngt taken education seriously. We have not 
bothered too much about what goes on or should go on inside our institu- 
tions of learning. If we are to make democracy work, we must develop the 
wisdom to do so. Time is short in which to develop an education that will 
help us to be wise. 

It is interesting to observe that the First Interim Report to the President 
prepared by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School states: “‘Short-sighted economic pressures will increasingly stress 
specialized vocational training. Hence the Committee feels obligated to 
emphasize that education in its broadest sense should be the common 
objective of all these institutional programs. An understanding of our own 
and other cultures and of the physical and social world in which we live is 
essential for the members of a self-governing society. . . . The measure of 
success of an educational system is the extent to which it kindles in the 
individual a continuing desire and sense of responsibility for self-develop- 
ment and enlarged understandings. . . . We must never lose sight of the 
crucial importance of maintaining high standards, and we must be con- 
stantly alert to improve the quality of the educational offerings.’ 

We may hope that Mr. Hutchins and the Committee may have ample 
opportunity to sit down together and thrash out our problems. 

S. A. N. 
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M. M. Mathews, Words: How To Know Them. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1956. Pp. vi + 121. $1.25. 

Though the editing of dictionaries has nowadays became a group proj- 
ect, honor will always be accorded those indefatigable spirits who, with 
but little more than a token of assistance from others, brought out dic- 
tionaries that served for years as standard references. There was, for in- 
stance, Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, in 1755, completed the enormous task 
of bringing out his two-volume Dictionary of the English Language. 
Boswell gives us the interesting account of a friend who asked Johnson 
how he expected to complete the work on his dictionary in three years 
when the French Academy, which consisted of forty members, took forty 
years to complete their dictionary. Johnson replied: “Sir, thus it is. This 
is the proportion. Let me see; forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As 
three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.” As a matter of record, it might be noted that, for a variety 
of reasons, it took Johnson considerably longer to complete his dictionary 
than he had expected, some eight years to be exact. But it was a monu- 
mental achievement; it was the first dictionary that could be read with 
pleasure; and it served as a standard reference for a long time. And there 
was Noah Webster, who, like Johnson, edited his dictionaries with virtu- 
ally no assistance from others. He brought out his Compendious in 1806, 
and then spent the next twenty-seven years at work on his monumental 
American Dictionary of the English Language, which is the distinguished 
ancestor of the Webster's dictionaries brought out nowadays by the pub- 
lishing house of G. and C. Merriam Company. By the time of Webster's 
death in 1843, it had become generally apparent to scholars that the editing 
of dictionaries was the sort of job that could best be done by a regular staff 
of full-time editors, with a subsidiary staff of special editors to help in the 
numerous areas of specialized and technical knowledge. 

Mr. M. M. Mathews has had years of close association with dictionaries. 
Currently in charge of the Dictionary Department of the University of 
Chicago Press, he is the author of such books as A Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms, Beginning of American English, Survey of English Dictionaries, 
and Sources of Some Southernisms. His most recent volume, Words: How 
To Know Them, is more than merely another book about words: it is an 
exciting excursion through unabridged dictionaries, with helpful guides on 
how to read dictionaries for pleasure as well as for the utilitarian purpose 
of an immediate moment. 

Mr. Mathews limits his subject, and quite properly so, to dictionaries 
of the unabridged variety. As he points out, when we have learned how 
to use and understand these of larger scope, we will have considerably less 
difficulty in finding our way about the smaller desk-sized ones. He calls 
our attention to the differences in the aims and purposes of such dictionaries 
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as Webster's New International Dictionary, the Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language, The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, The Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, The English Dialect Dictionary, A Dictionary of 
American English, and A Dictionary of Americanisms. Even though these 
unabridged dictionaries contain more than half a million words, Mr. 
Mathews cautions us against the notion that even these larger ones contain 
all the words in the English language. There are countless thousands of 
other words that are of too narrow or restricted an interest to be listed in 
the dictionaries intended for the everyday purposes of the general public. 
Such words are to be found only in the more highly specialized dictionaries 
concerned with slang, dialect, music, medicine, architecture, occupational 
terms, or other special fields. 

There is sound advice in all twelve of the chapters which comprise this 
readable and fascinating little volume of one hundred and seventeen pages. 
The chapter on “Meanings and Etymologies” is particularly instructive. 
Many words, especially the older ones, may have several clearly recogniz- 
able meanings. For the editor of the dictionary, then, there is the problem 
of presenting these several meanings in some sort of logical and well- 
understood order; and for the editor as well as for the reader of the dic- 
tionary, there is the matter of getting at the root or core meaning of the 
word. In this connection, Mr. Mathews writes: 

“Different editors solve this problem of arrangement in different ways. 
In the prefatory part of your dictionary you will find some indication of 
the plan that has been followed in arranging the meanings. In the Mer- 
riam-Webster dictionaries, the meanings are arranged, as far as possible, 
in the order in which they arose. In those dictionaries, the first meanings 
given are the earliest a word is known to have had, and the more modern 
meanings come later. 

“The arrangement of meanings is difficult, no matter what plan is used. 
Students not instructed about this aspect of dictionaries sometimes suppose 
that the first meaning given for a word is the most common one, but that 
is not always the case. The only safe course is to examine the forematter of 
your dictionary to see what plan has been followed. 

“Many of those who consult a dictionary search through the meanings, 
often in haste, hoping to find the one in which they are interested or one 
that will satisfy their immediate need. Such a method is not to be recom- 
mended. Such flutterings about leave only a meager residue of information 
and interest in the mind of the searcher. The most fruitful way to approach 
the meanings is by way of etymologies. Many times the etymologies will 
illuminate not only a particular meaning but all the meanings a word has, 
and will show the way to related words and their meanings.” 

At the end of each chapter, Mr. Mathews presents a series of intriguing 
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questions, designed to assist the reader in fixing pleasantly in mind the 
significant points of the discussion. Typical of such questions are the 
following: From the chapter on The Largest English Dictionaries: “If you 
suspected that streetcar might have originated in the United States, what dic- 
tionary would you consult to check your impression ?”’ From the chapter on 
Backgrounds and Origin of English: ‘Can you learn from your dictionary 
the relationship between foot and pedal?” From the chapter on Pronuncia- 
tion: Index of Culture: “Does gaol sound the same as jail?” From the 
chapter on Meanings and Etymologies: ‘‘Why should an acrobat walk on 
his tiptoes? . . . The name of what animal is preserved in arctic? ... 
Should a diploma be flat or folded once in the middle? . . . Should athletes 
be given prizes? .. . If a goat could act on the stage would he do better in 
tragedy or in comedy? .. Should a pugnacious animal fight with its teeth 
or its claws? .. . Would you feel flattered if someone called you a dunce?” 
From the chapter on Dictionaries Contain Surprises: “In what way is it 
said that a certain nobleman’s love of gambling led to the presence of 
sandwich in the English language? . . . When you curry favor with some- 
one, what part does a chestnut-colored horse play in your activity?’ From 
the chapter on Latin Roots in English: ‘‘What is the force of -dict in ver- 
dict? of priv- in privilege?” And from the final chapter, In Conclusion: 
“Who coined the word appendicitis? . .. What does to row up Salt River 
mean? . . . How did the expression to call a spade a spade arise?’ The 
answers to questions such as these are, obviously, not all to be found in 
any one dictionary, but Mr. Mathews gives us a clear account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge that the different dictionaries contain, and, with 
his instructions as a guide, we should have little difficulty in being able to 
turn, easily and quickly, to the particular dictionary that will supply the 
desired information . 

Written in simple and nontechnical language, Words: How To Know 
Them is easy to read and pleasant to follow. It is a book that the average 
reader as well as the serious student will find stimulating and immensely 


rewarding. 
W. G. B. 


Bertrand Russell, Portraits from Memory. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. Pp. vi + 246. $3.50. 


Perhaps the most astonishing effect of reading these delightful chapters 
is to realize that Bertrand Russell is a very old man, even in this day of 
older people. For so many years he has written with such lucidity, such 
humor, such grace, and with such consistent ability to throw light on dark 
places, that we forget he is so much older than when we first read him. 
There is no aging in his style—one is tempted to say that there is no 
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mellowing in it: like no one else writing philosophy today—or anything 
else, for that matter—Mr. Russell is still like crystal, clear, transparent, 
and hard. And his wit and humor are as sprightly as ever. 

Reading Portraits from Memory, we go back to Mr. Russell’s youth 
with him; and that was a long time ago. We go back to meet with him 
the great men and women of an age that seems long gone, although it 
was really not so distant. And we proceed with him to later years, still 
making the acquaintance of those who left their mark on English life and 
letters—and the mark, according to Mr. Russell, was not always as mean- 
ingful as we sometimes think. 

The notes on Cambridge dons, and on such men as Shaw, Wells, 
Santayana, and D. H. Lawrence, are brightly and amusingly critical; those 
on Conrad and Whitehead are the praise of a wise man for wise and in- 
spiting men. The portraits of others are fascinating, but not nearly as 
fascinating as Mr. Russell's portrait of himself. 

Probably the leading philosopher of his time, Mr. Russell has not been 
as popular or as much respected, at various times, as one might suppose 
he would be. For one thing, he has never failed to exercise perspicacity; 
and when he has seen that fog is fog, and no ponderosity of style or cryptic 
expression can make it anything but fog, he has said so, with wit and 
humor. When he has seen that philosophers have based their intellectual 
structures on concealed assumptions—concealed often enough from them- 
selves—he has revealed his discovery. When he has found others arguing 
illogically, he has brought his amazingly logical mind to bear on their 
fallacies. And that, beyond all doubt, is no way to court popularity with 
philosophers. 

Nor is it a way to court popularity with ecclesiastics, politicians, self- 
constituted guardians of morals, pedagogues, and sons and daughters of 
patriotic forebears. Mr. Russell has at times been wrong; but it has often 
been Mr. Russell, not his detractors, who made the discovery and proved 
it. On the whole, though, he has so often been right that it is not sound 
policy to denounce him without meticulous inquiry. 

Various things happen to various philosophers, but not many of them 
go to jail. Socrates and Mr. Russell did go to jail, and wound up by making 
their jailers look merely absurd. Mr. Russell went to jail because he op- 
posed the entrance of Britain into the First World War. Detailing what 
the War brought to mankind, and what might have happened if Britain 
had kept out of the War, Mr. Russell makes at this date an excellent case 
for the rightness of his thinking in 1914. He is not, by the way, opposed 
to all war: he was not opposed to participation in the Second World War. 
He was opposed to participation in one war, for specific reasons. 

Like Socrates, again, Mr. Russell has stirred up a good deal of con- 
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troversy through his discussions of social matters. He, too, has used hu- 
mor and wit, and has often succeeded in getting his opponents tangled 
in the web of their own illogical arguments. But he has had to go it alone 
a great deal of the time, and has not liked to do so. 

Since his opponents, and those whom he has exposed as careless thinkers, 
have spent so much time and energy in belittling him, it is worth while to 
read what he himself has to say about his ideals, ideals for which he has 
striven all his life. “I have lived,” he says, ‘‘in the pursuit of a vision, both 
personal and social. Personal: to care for what is noble, for what is 
beautiful, for what is gentle; to allow moments of insight to give wisdom 
at more mundane times. Social: to see in imagination the society that is 
to be created, where individuals grow freely, and where hate and greed 
and envy die because there is nothing to nourish them. These things I 
believe, and the world, for all its horrors, has left me unshaken.”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Russell’s chief trouble is that he has never been able to be 
stuffy. As an urbane, reasonable, charming writer and talker he has aroused 
the antagonism of those who are stuffy because they know no other way 
to be. That failure to be stuffy, even when writing on such subjects as 
Mind and Matter, Knowledge and Wisdom, History as an Art, and The 
Road to Happiness, shines in the latter essays in his new volume. 

Even when he tells why he is not a communist he is not stuffy. His 
charm and clarity are deceptive—at least to those who are accustomed to 
having matters of vital importance discussed in ponderous and vague 
manner. Like few other writers, philosophic or otherwise, Mr. Russell's 
writing makes for easy reading: you simply can’t misunderstand him. And 
since no one can argue as lucidly against him as he argues, there is nothing 
much for those with whom he disagrees to do but to denounce him. 

Mr. Russell’s accomplishments are prodigious; his style is miraculous; 
and his urbanity is matchless. All this is clear in Portraits from Memory, 
along with an objectivity that permits no trace of smugness. And, it must 
be repeated, along with a youthfulness of spirit that belies eighty-odd 


years. 
S. A. N. 


Charles H. Wilson, A Teacher Is a Person. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 285. $3.75. 

Mr. Wilson’s saucy book on education and teaching does not suffer by 
comparison with its popularly written competitors of the past ten years. 
The book is openly and frankly autobiographical. The author, however, 
states that he was impelled to write “out of irritation” with some of the 
critics of education, to criticize public education himself, and to suggest 
opportunities in teaching for able young men and women. 
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His account of how he got into teaching is saved from triteness by the 
vigor and color of his writing. Those who have been in teaching for twenty 
years or more will relish incident after incident that cuts across some of 
their own experiences. In 1939-40, the author spent more than a year of 
travel, study, and teaching in England. His comparisons of British stu- 
dents with American are soundly made, since he has not neglected to 
establish the basis upon which the respective school populations are 
drawn. His adventures as a student at Cambridge and as a master at an 
English private school are as amusing as some of the chapter titles: “‘Bend- 
ing of the Twig,” ‘“‘Hearts and Failures,” “In Statu Pupillari,” “Jolly 
Good, Sir,” and “Scapegoat.” 

The account of his experiences in World War II as a Stateside officer 
are, again, boldly autobiographical, While they presumably establish the 
author’s fitness to comment on teaching methods in the Armed Forces, 
they contribute little to the theme of the book. 

If, as the title suggests, Dr. Wilson wanted to slay forever the cartoonist 
concept of the stuffy schoolmarm, his selection of personal incidents in his 
life and his brash and slangy style have enabled him to do just that. As he 
himself would probably write, “Charley Wilson ain’t that kind of guy, not 
even after he became a Ph.D. in education and a public school superin- 
tendent.” 

Probably the greatest single factor in motivating the author to collect 
his diaries and put together his thoughts on education has been the ac- 
ceptance given Mr. Bestor’s claim that “‘educationists” (of whom, by 
definition, Mr. Wilson is one) have conspired to form a hierarchy of 
control over public education. It may well be that Dr. Wilson has disposed 
of Dr. Bestor better than those who have attacked him in anger with 
frontal assaults and statistics. Mr. Wilson prefers to nip here and there at 
Mr. Bestor’s flanks. Having been labelled an “‘educationist,” he refrains 
from calling Dr. Bestor a “historianist,” but refers to him affectionately as 
“Arthur.” He might have pretended even more shock at Mr. Bestor’s title 
of history professor at the University of Illinois had he emphasized Mr. 
Bestor’s specialty in cultural history. Knowledge of culture supposedly 
embraces some acquaintance with the history of public education in the 
United States during the past century and some perspective in interpreting 
the attacks on public education that have characterized each generation. 

On the whole, the author pretends to be kindly and tolerant of Mr. 
Bestor. He says of a former principal who had not heard of Bestor that he 
“didn’t know he was supposed to interlock with the professors of edu- 
cation.” Mr. Wilson concludes that since he spent five years in a liberal 
arts college, he is as well qualified to reorganize the liberal arts as Arthur 
Bestor is qualified to reorganize the public schools. Many will prefer to 
accept neither as an expert in these areas. 
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Mr. Wilson, it seems to me, has omitted one of the strongest criticisms 
that can be made against Mr. Bestor. Bestor, in his self-appointed role of 
crusader to save the schools from the “‘educationists,” has encouraged 
teachers to look with undue suspicion upon the leadership of school ad- 
ministrators, When teachers begin to suspect that superintendents of schools 
are not interested in education, the wedge that divides administration and 
faculty will be driven deeper, and education itself cannot but suffer. 

The typical professor of education is described by Mr. Wilson admir- 
ingly as one who has been a public school teacher and administrator and 
one who knows the public schools. The typical liberal arts professor is 
described, not so sympathetically, as one who has rarely had experience 
within the public schools. While this generalization may be capable of 
proof, exceptions that come to mind are so numerous that the distinction 
may be made more safely for some universities and colleges than others. 

One question which occurs to anyone working in a registration or 
admissions office is how Mr. Wilson secured a scholarship when he “barely 
squeezed through high school.” Another is how he managed to hold this 
college scholarship for four years when he was graduated in the lowest 
third of his class, Many of us will wish we had such a plethora of scholar- 
ships to dispense. 

In a book that has much to say about teacher status, the author’s failure 
to mention tenure laws in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, enacted within the 
period of his public school work, appears unfortunate. Surely, these laws, 
as well as new teacher retirement acts, deserve some attention for pur- 
poses of teacher recruitment and in pointing up the changing status of 
teachers. 

Mr. Wilson, apparently as an extra dividend to his readers, “polishes 
up” the liberal arts college. His brief chapter on this subject, influenced by 
his undergraduate days and his experience in England before the War, 
seems flippant rather than constructive. His rebellious ideas, to use the 
vernacular of the author, are enough to scare the pants off any member of 
AACRAO. In his new liberal arts college, he may dispense with courses, 
textbooks, and examinations; but when he suggests abolishing the OFFICE 
OF THE REGISTRAR, that carries rebellion too far! It may well be that 
Mr. Wilson once lost an argument with a dean over the evaluation of his 
credits. However, he will find us members of AACRAO indispensable 
because, as he himself said on the same page, e might have to set ad- 
missions requirements for his college. 

This “new” liberal arts college would be composed of students, pro- 
fessors, libraries, fraternities, a few lecture halls, some experimental 
laboratories, a gymnasium, and that’s all. Curiously enough, while Mr. 
Wilson mentions sorority houses, he does not identify the place of women 
in this new college. In reading his illustrations of how learning would 
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take place, one wonders whether female students are to be only the camp 
followers of this brave new college “where young people could learn to 
live.” 

I think that Dr. Wilson will write another book. I hope he will do so, 
and I hope that it is about the liberal arts college. In the treatment so 
sketchily outlined, he would have single professors residing in the fra- 
ternity houses and married ones spending much of their time there. Under 
this plan, Mr. Bestor would be working at his trade as cultural historian 
on fraternity row rather than burrowing as a stackdweller on the ninth 
floor of the library at the University of Illinois. Perhaps in his next book 
Mr. Wilson will define more specifically the role of Mr. Bestor. At any 
rate, he can do what Mr. Bestor did in his second book: include sufficient 
chapters from his first book so that he can publish two books for the price 
of writing only one and a half. 

It seems to me that Mr. Wilson has effectively answered some of the 
critics of public education in this book, and that his own criticism of the 
public schools has been penetrating, honest, and frank. Somewhere, how- 
ever, it appears that he lost sight of this third announced objective—to 
suggest opportunities in teaching for ambitious young men and women. 

It is difficult to understand how his description of financial problems, 
physical and emotional exhaustion after a day of teaching, and the hours 
of preparation that precede time spent in the classroom, will entice even 
ambitious young men and women into teaching. It seems to me that he has 
overdrawn these aspects of our work. His description of a superintendent 
of schools as a lonely scapegoat is realistic but, again, is scarcely the stuff 
out of which teacher recruitment pamphlets are written. 

Harry H. SMITH 
Assistant Dean of Admissions 
Washington University 
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In the Journals 
E. T. 


Writing in Antioch Notes for January, 1957, Harry Steinhauer, Pro- 
fessor of German at Antioch, says: “Several decades ago foreign language 
instruction on this continent suffered a catastrophic slump in its fortunes. 
Now there is an upsurge of interest in foreign language study in this coun- 
try. Within the profession there is talk of a renaissance that promises to 
restore foreign languages to the core of liberal education. This rebirth is 
taking place at all levels of instruction, from the early grades in the ele- 
mentary school to the college. 

“Focusing our attention on the situation in the colleges, we must con- 
sider what justification the foreign language teachers can advance for 
keeping their discipline as a basic feature of a liberal education. For years 
to come most college students will devote no more than two college 
courses to the study of a foreign language. What can we give them in that 
time that will make a real contribution to their liberal education? 

“The language teacher who has been properly trained is an area expert; 
that is, he has studied the language, literature, geography, history, economic 
and social development, and thought of the country whose language he 
teaches. But how much cultural content can he actually transmit to the 
student at the same time that he is teaching an elementary or intermediate 
foreign language as a tool for communication ? In this new era of language 
aids that is just dawning (records, films, tape recorders, radio and TV 
broadcasts, and other electronic gadgets), the vocational or communication 
aspect of language learning will be handled more and more by the student 
himself outside the classroom. The teacher can therefore devote much more 
of his time to the cultural side of language learning. The student can 
learn, first of all, how a language is constructed. Given adequate reading 
matter, he ought to acquire in his two foreign language courses a good 
deal of factual knowledge about the country whose language he is learning, 
gain some insight into the way its people think and feel, get a sampling 
of its literature and some appreciation of its contribution to the general 
fund of Western civilization. All these achievements will, of course, be 
fragmentary. One does not produce a physicist or historian from two 
elementary college courses; similarly two language courses cannot produce 
a trained linguist, let alone an area expert. But, given a teacher and 
students who are mentally alive, much can be done. 

“However, the sad fact must be faced that the rosy picture painted here 
falls, and will continue to fall, far short of reality for three basic reasons: 
the attitude of the student, the attitude of the teacher, and the lack of 
satisfactory teaching materials. 
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. Except for a small minority who come with a built-in motivation, 


American students are even more apathetic toward mastering a for- 
eign language than their own. 


. My guess is that few language teachers have the exalted conception 


of their mission outlined above. Most of us are interested in teaching 
either the spoken language (‘Berlitz’ French or German) or the 
literature or philology or the history of the country. There are even 
teachers whose main interest is a pseudo-discipline known as ‘sci- 
entific German’ or ‘business French.’ 


. In spite of all the gadgets on the market, our most important teach- 


ing tool is still the printed word. What the textbook market offers 
for the earlier stages of language learning is an outrage. The college 
student is still being fed an intellectual pap that is unfit for grade 
school children. The few existing textbooks that do appeal to the 
mature student sell poorly; teachers will not use them because they 
are too ‘difficult’ and not ‘fun.’ 


“And yet there are hopeful signs for the future of language study in 
this country. Most important is the new spirit among the educated public. 
Parents have been harassing hostile school administrators to restore foreign 
language study to the curriculum. College students have been prodding 
faculty to reopen a place for this discipline among the core of liberal arts 
subjects. The rapid growth of audio-visual aids in this area has given both 
teachers and learners a new hope of making rapid progress in learning to 
communicate in a foreign idiom. 

“The renaissance must be accompanied by a reformation; for this we 
need a new set of theses to nail on the walls of every classroom. 


 * 


Our ultimate goal must be the teaching of the culture of the country. 
Mastery of the spoken language, important though it is, should never 
be more than a by-product. In foreign, as in native speech, the basic 
question is: why say it if it isn’t worth saying? 


. If, in our our language courses, we are not aiming primarily at the 


production of linguists, neither are we training literature majors, nor 
philologists. We are participating in a program of general education. 


. We shall best achieve this end by thinking of our discipline as an 


area study. 


. We must not underestimate the intellectual maturity of our students, 


even the apathetics. We must offer them mature reading matter, not 
entertainment or Pablum. 


. We must somehow lure our best brains from their literary, philo- 


logical, or historical studies into the elementary classroom. When 
our students find themselves encountering first-rate minds who can 
put humanistic meaning into the study of even elementary grammar 
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and conversation, they will respond and be educated while they still 
learn how to deal with the French taxi driver or the German waiter.” 


The relation between education and U.S. business is discussed in several 
articles in the January 19 issue of the Saturday Review. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, President of E.I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, writes 
on ‘The Culture of the Businessman.” The stereotype of the businessman 
as a crass and uncouth bore is no more truthful nor less unpleasant than 
other stereotypes, such as the absent-minded professor. Businessmen are 
normal human beings who represent a cross section of society. There is a 
certain amount of conformity in all organizations, but it is probable that 
business is less constrained in thought and in thinking than other ways of 
life, such as the government service, the academic world, or the military. 
Much of the support for all types of colleges and universities as well as 
for much of the cultural development has come out of our industrial 
growth, and business must share in keeping our colleges on a strong 
financial basis; but the idea that education is intimately and exclusively 
associated with the university is nonsensical. The university can set forth 
the areas of human thought and indicate the avenues through which each 
may be explored. After that it is up to the individual. “Most, if not all, 
of the interests which broaden and enrich our lives and our careers are 
developed long after we have left college,” writes Mr. Greenewalt. There 
are one-dimensional businessmen who become engrossed in immediate 
affairs and ignore all else, just as there are one-dimensional professors of 
history, or artists, or physicians, or lawyers. We often criticize such a 
businessman where we may even applaud the others, yet all have equally 
narrow interests. One does not automatically become cultured in one trade 
and uncultured in another. Education is an individual achievement. Self- 
direction is difficult, frustrating, and often downright unfashionable; but 
education is acquired by the uncommon man and through personal and 
highly individualistic effort. 

In “New Goals for Business,”” H.W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board 
of Armstrong Cork Company, and former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, reports on the large increase in business 
grants to higher education since 1952. However, this is only a good 
beginning for there is still a long way to go before the financial needs of 
higher education will be met. Especially acute are the needs in the medical 
schools and the private liberal arts colleges. ‘‘Education that does not mold 
the character of the human receptacle, spiritually and morally, is readily 
transformed into lethal poison for the individual and social dynamite. . . .” 
The business community has contributed to the loss of emphasis on the 
liberal arts by giving too much emphasis to the economic side of education. 
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“The disease of state socialism has spread over a much larger segment 
of the American body politic than most of us realize.”” We need a revival 
of the type of liberal education in the colleges and universities of early 
America in order to regain our crusading faith in our free institutions. Mr. 
Prentis warns that increased Federal subsidies for education would sooner 
or later lead to loss of freedom for the colleges and universities with the 
government dictating educational policy and procedure. As proof that 
business is not attempting to dictate to educators, he cites a recent study 
of the gifts for education of eighty-one firms which shows a 228 per cent 
increase in the dollar volume of unrestricted funds. The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education concludes that there should be a halt to new 
programs of Federal aid to colleges and universities and to expansion of 
the scope of Federal scholarship aid to individual students because the 
strength of higher education is founded upon its freedom. 

Courtney C. Brown, Dean of the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University, gives a brief history of the entry of the study of 
business into a secure place in the educational programs of the nation in an 
article entitled “Business in Cap and Gown.” From a vocational specialty 
it has emerged to find its interest increasingly interrelated to the whole of 
society. The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania was eminent in organizing the framework for the study of 
the many segments of business activity. The Harvard School of Business 
Administration changed the pattern at the end of World War II to focus 
the emphasis on the processes of management decision-making. Today, at 
the insistence of businessmen themselves, the business schools are becoming 
more interested in the study of the humanities. The business manager today 
finds that he must try to understand the fundamental social and political 
problems of today. Other new trends are increased interest in mathematics 
and data processing, in the behavioral sciences, and in the development 
of a new classification of business subject materials. 


In the February 4 issue, Time reports on the expected acceleration in 
the already increasing number of Americans who want to get into college, 
with the conclusion that the admission standards of most colleges are 
bound to rise. The emphasis on College Board results, high school grades, 
and the broad, well-rounded class, with an accompanying lack of emphasis 
on wealth and background, will leave out many sons and grandsons of 
alumni. The inference of the report is that not only will many who want 
to go to college fail to gain admission to the one they choose, but they will 
not be able to gain admission anywhere. 
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Professor Ezra L Gillis, who served the University of Kentucky as 
registrar for 27 years, observed his 90th birthday on January 1. He is an 
honorary member of AACRAO and has been a nationally recognized 
authority on the professional work of registrars. He was instrumental in 
establishing at the University of Kentucky the first workshop and training 
program for registrars. In 1937 at 70 years of age he left the post of 
registrar and founded the Bureau of Source Materials in Higher Education 
which he has directed for the past 19 years. Professor Gillis received the 
University of Kentucky's Sullivan Medallion in 1950, an award made 
annually to the Kentuckian selected as the outstanding citizen of the year. 
He is now completing the compilation of little known information about 
the University of Kentucky faculty. When asked about the future he stated 
that he will never completely retire. 


Robert L. Mills, Registrar of the University of Kentucky since April 1, 
1954, has been named Dean of Admissions and Registrar of that institu- 
tion. Dr. Mills’s office has charge of admissions and records and of coun- 
seling and testing for all University students. 


Raymond W. Kiser, formerly Director of Admissions at Davis and 
Elkins College, assumed the same position at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College on November 1, 1956, He replaced George B. Schum, who is now 
Director of Admissions at Baker University, Kansas. 


Warren G. Harding, Assistant Registrar at Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, became Registrar and Assistant to the Director of the 
University of Texas College of Medicine at Galveston November 15, 1956. 


George O. Ferguson, Jr. retired as Registrar of the University of Vir- 
ginia on July 1, 1956. B. F. D. Runk is now Registrar of that institution. 


In July 1957 Val H. Wilson will become President of Skidmore College. 
Dr. Wilson is now President of Colorado Woman's College. 


Coleman R. Griffith, former provost of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed director of a new Office of Statistical Information and 
Research of the American Council on Education, The office to be operated 
in Washington as a part of the Council’s central program has a five-year 
grant of $375,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Dr. 
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Griffith, who will be on leave from the University of Illinois, directed the 
office on a part-time basis until February 1, 1957, at which time he as- 
sumed full-time duties in Washington. 

The office will operate under a policy committee, of which President 
Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue University is chairman. 


After more than 30 years as registrar at Central College, Miss Martha 
Ricketts retired last spring, and was given a life membership in the Mis- 
souri Regional Association at its Fall 1956 meeting. Since October she has 
been working in the Fayette City Library. 


W. M. Fouts retired on June 30, 1956, after acting as registrar and 
professor of Old Testament and Biblical Archeology and professor of 
Hebrew at Northern Baptist Theological Seminary since September 1922. 
At his retirement he was given a scroll for 35 years of distinguished 
service. 


William M. Kelly retired last July after 49 years of service at Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He now lives at Sister Lakes, Michigan. 


Guy Schuytema, Registrar and Dean of Students at George Williams 
College, died in January 1956. 


Lawrence G, Derthick is Commissioner of Education of the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, succeeding Dr. 
Samuel M. Brownell. Dr. Derthick has a long and distinguished career in 
Education with broad experience as a college teacher, as a public school 
administrator, and as a chief educational administrator in military govern- 
ment abroad. He left the post of Superintendent of Schools in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, to become Commissioner of Education. 


On November 1, 1956 Richard Pearson became Associate Director of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. He will have general executive 
responsibility for the various testing programs and other services of the 
Board. 


The Committee on High School-College Relations of the State of North 
Carolina completed three major projects during the past year. The Com- 
mittee reported to the North Carolina College Conference that it is the 
central scheduling agency for College Day programs in co-operation with 
the high schools in North Carolina. Under the direction of Dr. J. H. 
Ostwalt of Davidson College, a booklet on North Carolina Colleges to 
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be used as a precollege guide and a guidance tool, has been completed, 
approved, and accepted by the State Department of Public Instruction for 
publication in 1957. The Committee completed its work on the prepara- 
tion of a Code of Ethics for college representatives visiting secondary 
schools. The Code was approved by the North Carolina College Confer- 
ence November 9, 1956. The high school officials still have the Code under 
consideration. Copies may be obtained by writing W. L. Brinkley, Jr., 
Chairman, Assistant Registrar at Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 


The Research Division of the National Educational Association has 
reported on a study of university and college salaries paid in 1955-56. 
In the face of the high rate of increase in student bodies, salaries paid to 
faculty members average $5,243. The survey points out that, on the aver- 
age, municipal universities pay the highest salaries, with state universities 
second; public institutions pay higher salaries than nonpublic; and larger 
colleges more than smaller colleges. 

According to the report, considerable variance is shown geographically 
in salaries paid, with the highest average in the Far West and lowest in 
the Southeast. The average salary received by a college president was 
$11,314; the average full professor, $7,076; associate professor, $5,731; 
assistant professor, $4,921; and instructor, $4,087. The salaries for ad- 
ministrative positions were also revealed. The median for the college dean 
was $7,495; for the registrar, $5,230; the head librarian, $5,437; and for 
the business manager, $6,682. 

It is indicated that the shortage of competent teachers can be charged 
to a number of causes, but insufficient salaries stand above all others in 
importance. 


The Modern Language Association of America has reported on a survey 
conducted by the Foreign Language Program with Rockefeller Foundation 
support. The survey indicates that of the 11 leading collegiate language 
centers six are in the East, 3 in the Midwest, and 2 in the Far West. The 
study revealed that 38 of the 971 reporting institutions offered no foreign 
language instruction, while 493, about half of the institutions reporting, 
offer no language other than French, Spanish, and German. French re- 
mains the favored foreign language in America. However, Spanish had 
climbed to a close second by 1954-55; German stood third and Italian 
fourth. 

The survey reveals that in the top 11 collegiate language centers Co- 
lumbia offers 41 languages; Harvard, 26; Yale, 25; Pennsylvania and 
California, 24 each; Cornell, 23; Georgetown and Indiana, 22 each; 
Washington, 18; and Michigan and Minnesota, 14 each. 
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A 1400-acre estate near Rochester has been given to Michigan State 
University as a site for a branch college. In addition to their estate Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred G. Wilson are supplementing the gift with a cash en- 
dowment of $2,000,000 to underwrite construction of academic buildings, 
Only general plans have been made for the branch college pending con- 
sultation with local interests as to how the needs of the area can best be 
met. 


A campus judiciary has been approved by students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration at Juniata College “to implement the rules of college life in 
nonacademic matters” and to provide greater opportunity for self- 
government. 

Eighty-one per cent of the 730 students enrolled at this coeducational 
college of arts and sciences voted in favor of the constitution, which 
established a joint student-faculty committee to enforce present rules of 
student conduct. 


At the University of Texas six laboratory rooms have been equipped 
with television receivers enabling some 380 students to have “front-row 
seats” for experiments performed by the chemistry department's ablest 
instructors. 

This is the University’s first attempt at education on closed-circuit tele- 
vision. The response of students and laboratory instructors has been highly 
favorable. About one-fourth of the freshman chemistry students receive 
the televised material, and they appear better prepared, work better, and 
ask fewer questions than students in regular labs. 

In addition to experimental work in chemistry laboratories, the radio- 
television group is now equipping two lecture rooms on the campus with 
TV receivers for use by English, history, government, and Romance 
Languages departments. Those departments plan to enrich their classes by 
presenting outstanding lectures on special one or two-week units. 


The Engineering College Research Council of the American Society for 
Engineering Education has announced the establishment of the Curtis W. 
McGraw Research Award, established in memory of the late president of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Candidates are to be young men “who 
have made original contributions in engineering research and who have 
demonstrated high potential for future leadership.” 

The award, sponsored by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, will in- 
clude a cash prize of $1,000 and will be given annually beginning next 
June. 
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Eastman Kodak Company has announced that it has made direct aid- 
to-education grants totalling more than $300,000 this year to 67 pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities whose graduates have been em- 
ployed by the company for the past five years. This grant plan is part of 
Kodak’s overall aid-to-education program, which is expected to result 
in expenditure this year of over $650,000 and will benefit directly about 
100 educational institutions. Many other institutions will benefit indirectly 
this year through other special grants by Kodak. 


The English Department of Concordia College, Minnesota, has an- 
nounced that the Third Annual Conference on Reading has been scheduled 
for June 24-28, 1957, in co-operation with The Betts Reading Clinic, of 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

The theme of the 1957 Institute is “Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties.” In charge of the program are Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, and Miss Carolyn M. Welch, Supervisor of In-Service Teacher 
Education, both of the Betts Reading Clinic. The program will consist of 
demonstrations with individual children and classroom groups, lectures, dis- 
cussion sessions, and an Informal Reading Inventory Laboratory designed 
to give delegates practical experience in estimating the reading needs of 
subjects from the elementary through the high school grades, 


Dartmouth College recently announced receipt of a gift of $2,550 under 
the “Corporate Alumnus Program” of the General Electric Co. The college 
has so far received a total of $6,371 from the company under its program 
to match gifts by alumni who work there, since the program was started 
in 1955. In a broad program to aid education, General Electric in 1955 
disbursed $200,000 representing gifts to 359 different institutions by 5,104 
contributors. A total of 115 Dartmouth Alumni gave $3,820 to the college 
during the first year, and the company matched these gifts. The plan puts 
the responsibility on the colleges themselves for going out and soliciting 
their own alumni and at the same time assures the company that its gifts 
will go to those institutions which have provided its trained manpower. 


An eight-point set of principles to serve as guides for their own institu- 
tions in seeking financial support from American corporations has been 
subscribed to by the presidents of seven privately supported universities. 
The signers of the statement of principles are: Lawrence Kimpton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Grayson Kirk, Columbia University; Deane Malott, 
Cornell University; Nathan N. Pusey, Harvard University; Harold W. 
Dodds, Princeton University; J. E. Wallace Sterling, Stanford University ; 
and A. Whitney Griswold, Yale University. 
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Citing gifts from corporations to education as ‘a new departure,” the 
seven presidents declared that these contributions “have only just begun 
to create precedents, and still largely lack traditions and guiding prin- 
ciples.” The eight points on which the educators concurred are: 

1. Colleges and universities have a deep obligation to society. 

2. They have an obligation to give to corporation executives an adequate 

understanding of their nature, purposes, and internal operations. 

3. The form of corporate giving most useful to the college or university is 

unrestricted gifts. 

4. Gifts for a special project should not impose a hidden cost upon the institu- 

tion. 

5. Corporation gifts for any purpose other than the advancement of learning 

through independent teaching and research should not be accepted. 

6. Scholarship programs can be operated more effectively by universities and 

colleges than by corporations themselves. 

7. Gifts of equipment are most welcome but should not be tied to advertising 


programs. 
8. Corporations deserve, and should receive, appropriate and public acknowledg- 
ment of their support from the beneficiary institutions. 
It was emphasized that the statement reflects only the opinion of the 
heads of the seven institutions and does not necessarily represent the policy 
of the entire field of higher education. 


Michigan State University is reserving ten of the scholarships normally 
available to foreign students for eligible refugees from Communist terror 
in Hungary. Five scholarships for undergraduates and five for graduates 
are available under existing regulations of the State Board of Agriculture. 
They represent a waiver of fees and $25 a month for each student, Because 
of the economic condition of most of the refugees, they probably will have 
to be augmented with funds from other sources, such as sponsoring groups 
or individual donors. 

Michigan State University is peculiarly fitted to meet the educational 
needs of some of the refugees as it has a program for intensive instruction 
in English for foreign students, and has strong offerings in many of the 
listed areas of specialized educational interest. 


According to a survey made by the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, gifts totaling about $22,500,000 were made to colleges in 1955 
by 72 business concerns. This represents an increase of 162 per cent over 
the same type of gifts made during 1952. 


Promising young law teachers will be aided through a new fellowship 
program to be established at the Columbia University School of Law. 
Carrying a stipend of $5,000 each, five annual fellowships have been 
made possible by the Ford Foundation, which will finance them with a 
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grant to the University of $25,000 a year for a ten-year period commencing 
in 1957. 

The fellowships will have a two-fold purpose: the encouragement of 
significant legal research and the development of broader perspectives and 
competence in the teaching of law. The new Ford Fellows will be given 
every opportunity for creative research and seminar work bearing on the 
study of fundamental jurisprudential principles, on foreign, comparative, 
and international law, and on the fields in which legal rules are being 
reshaped through the impact of modern thought in psychology, sociology, 
medicine, science, and other disciplines. 


Hamilton College is initiating a Junior Year in France program, begin- 
ning in September 1957. Enrollment will be limited to students who, be- 
cause of their preparation and interests, will benefit most by studying 
French Language, literature, and civilization. A preliminary six-week ses- 
sion in Biarritz that will stress intensive drill in French and initiation to 
French higher education is planned. The academic year in Paris will be 
from November 1 to June 15. 


A pilot program to bring nursing careers within easier reach of more 
veterans and help fill one of the nation’s crucial manpower needs has been 
announced by the Huron Road Hospital School of Nursing at Fenn 
College. Beginning next September, the School will accept veterans with 
training and experience as military medical technicians for further educa- 
tion leading to the diploma in nursing. The experimental program will 
build on the knowledge and skills acquired by the veteran during his 
service years. It is one aspect of a five-year study now being made by the 
Institute of Research and Service in Nursing Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for the National League for Nursing, under a 
grant from Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

Purpose of the Institute study is to develop an effective and economical 
way for military health personnel to utilize experience and qualify as 
graduate nurses in civilian life. Dr. Helen L. Bunge, former dean of the 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing of Western Reserve University, 
is executive officer of the Teachers College Institute. 

According to Mrs. Philip S. Merkel, director of the Huron Road Hos- 
pital School of Nursing at Fenn, two unique features of the Fenn-affili- 
ated nursing program led to its selection as the pilot school. These are the 
“co-op” plan of alternating classroom work with nursing practice quarters 
in the hospital, and the nursing science course which stresses principles 
of seven different sciences applied to nursing. Both permit the veteran to 
make the best use of past experience, an opportunity that previously was 
open only to servicemen in technical fields, 
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Lebanon Valley College reports on a new teaching and learning experi- 
ment. Mrs. Frances T. Fields, of the faculty of that college, is instructing 
11 children ranging in age from 6 to 12 in Spanish, devising her own 
course of instruction. 

Since the children are too young for formal lecture sessions, the teacher 
makes them understand what she is saying in Spanish by means of pictures, 
hand gesticulations, or the mere process of elimination. She then has each 
child respond in the language, either repeating the new words or using 
them along with words already learned. Repetitious question and answer 
processes help the children to remember new lessons and to review previous 
lessons. The translation of childhood verses (‘““This is the House that Jack 
Built’), familiar songs and rounds (“Brother John’’), and special lessons 
such as learning to count, have helped to increase vocabularies as well as 
interest. 

Mrs. Fields has found that she can hold her pupils’ interest for half 
an hour or longer and that it has not been necessary to divide them up 
according to age groups. She also maintains that a later, more traditional 
study of the language will not be made confusing by this early learning, 
since the children will have learned to recognize automatically the correct 
usage of various words and endings, having memorized and used them at 
an early age. 

Interest on a national scale is evidenced by the number of college work- 
shops and programs dealing with the idea, increasing from two to 29 
between 1953 and 1955. 


Higher Education and National Affairs, issued by the American Council 
on Education, states that in its first report to President Eisenhower, the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School made the 
following preliminary statements: 


1. Our ideals and the increasing complexity of our civilization require that 
each individual develop his talents to the fullest. 

2. The needs of the individual and of society plus an unprecedented growth 
in the population of post-high school age will far outrun the present or planned 
capacity of existing colleges and universities and other post-high school institu- 
tions. 

3. The needs of the oncoming millions of individuals with varying capacities 
and interests will call for a broader range of educational opportunities, and less 
rigid time requirements. 

4. Many more able and qualified teachers will be needed than present efforts 
can provide. 

5. There must be promptly formulated an explicit, considered policy as to 
the role of the Federal Government in education beyond the high school. 

6. Even with the best possible utilization of existing resources, additional 
financial support must be provided if the additional millions in the population 
are to develop their talents to the fullest. 
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The report called for immediate steps to increase the output of college 
teachers, Within 24 hours of this first report the American Council 
on Education issued a publication, “Expanding Resources for College 
Teaching,” suggesting how the result can be achieved. Among the sugges- 
tions were the following: 


Teachers as a group seem to have regarded recruiting for their profession 
as unseemly and presumptuous. The attitude of constraint must be changed if 
teachers are to compete successfully for talent. 

One practical and available aid in solving the teacher shortage would be 
greater acceptance of well qualified women on faculties. 

Carefully selected undergraduate and graduate student assistants of ability, 
when intelligently directed in tasks that are provocative, become a major re- 
cruitment potential. 

Conditions of life today justify a review of rules which require arbitrary 
retirement of professors at the age of 65. 

The institution that can provide faculty members with a share of responsibility 
for the whole campus program—even though the process may be costly in time 
and trouble—will find that such a policy develops important holding power 
with teachers. 

Teachers with the M.A. degree will have to be accepted in many posts in 
place of teachers with the Ph.D. degree. 

By providing helps for students, and requiring them to do more work outside 
of class, it is possible to develop techniques for effective teaching of much 
larger groups than has been traditional. 

A wise reorganization of course patterns and procedures—of the formal 
machinery of the learning process—might well result in important savings in 
teaching resources. 


The establishment of a second English language and orientation center 
for newly-arrived Hungarian refugee students at St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vermont, was announced by Kenneth Holland, President 
of the Institute of International Education, the sponsoring agency for the 
project. This program at St. Michael’s is the second, the first having been 
established at Bard College. 

The center at St. Michael’s will accommodate 100 male Hungarian stu- 
dents for a 15-week course in intensive English language instruction and 
orientation to American society. The first group of students arrived at the 
center Thursday, January 17. Few, if any, of the arriving Hungarians 
were able to carry on their studies in English. The main purpose of this 
program is to equip these university students to take advantage of the 
numerous offers of scholarships extended them by American colleges and 
universities. The students are carefully screened by the Institute and the 
sponsoring resettlement agencies to ensure that they are bona fide students 
and will be able to take advantage of a period of study in an American 
college or university. 

St. Michael’s, a small Roman Catholic liberal arts college, has for five 
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years sponsored a special program of English training for foreign students 
with little or no facility in the language. These courses have enabled the 
students to move on to other academic institutions and carry on their 
studies. 


Over two hundred assistanships, fellowships, and scholarships are open 
to Americans for study in Europe, Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. These grants are given to Americans by countries around the 
world as their contribution to the “exchange of persons” program. 

These foreign government grants cover tuition in the most famous uni- 
versities in the world; Oxford, the Sorbonne, Padua, and the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Travel expenses and living costs are covered by the awards. 

Scientific, technical, liberal arts, and medical awards are open. Forty 
special assistantships are offered by the French Ministry of Education for 
appointments in French secondary schools and teacher training institutions. 
These appointments are primarily intended for Americans who want to 
return to this country to teach French. France also offers “‘postes de lecteur” 
for specialists in American literature. 

Germany has 68 tuition, travel, and cost scholarships for Americans. 
The courses offered range from theology to electron optics. Not all of these 
awards are for college graduates only. Within the fields of labor, the arts, 
and community service a good working background is adequate reference. 

The labor movement in Great Britain has university courses for Ameri- 
cans. Israel, Denmark, Italy, Sweden, and the Netherlands have university 
scholarships for which there are no language requirements. 

The Institute of International Education, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, has applications for these grants. Deadlines for applications 
vary from January 15 to May 1, at which time applications for American 
Fulbright awards will begin. 


Senator Clifford P. Case of New Jersey has warned that the bumper 
crop of war and postwar babies now crowding elementary schools will 
soon be seeking admission to colleges and finding again that there is ‘‘no 
room” for them. He uzged consideration of an emergency program of Fed- 
eral aid to provide classrooms at public community colleges for the more 
than half million qualified young men and women who will otherwise 
have no place to go in the next five years, 

The Senator proposed establishing and expanding two-year colleges 
through grants-in-aid to the states. Funds of up to one-third of the cost 
of building and equipping academic structures would be distributed to 
states choosing to take part in the national drive to catch up with educa- 
tional needs. 
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The annual Institute on College Administration for presidents, deans, 
and other administrative officers will be held at the University of Michigan 
from July 15 to 19 inclusive. Major themes to be covered in the program 
of the Institute include: 

Problems and trends in higher education 

Curriculum planning and administration 

Human relations factors in personnel administration 

Student personnel problems 

Purposes of higher education and their implementation 

Outstanding resource persons will make presentations during the morn- 
ing sessions and participate in the discussion sessions in the afternoon. 
Those attending the Institute will have opportunity to help determine spe- 
cific topics and problems to be discussed at the afternoon sessions. Special 
attention will be given to the use of institutional self-studies and an oppor- 
tunity will be provided for individuals to study problems or topics of 
special interest to them or to consult with the administrative and profes- 
sional staff of the University. 

The Director of the Institute will be Algo D. Henderson, Professor 
of Higher Education, and the Assistant Director will be James M. Davis, 
Assistant Professor of Education and Director of the International Center, 
University of Michigan. Other staff will include: 

Earl McGrath, Director of the Institute for the Study of Higher Educa- 

tion, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Frank R. Kille, Dean of the College, Carleton College 

E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students, University of Minnesota 

Administrative officers and professors of the University of Michigan 

Additional information may be obtained by writing to the Director, 
Algo D. Henderson, 2442 U.E.S., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 








Regional Associations 


Con gratulations! 


The following people have been elected to honorary membership in 
their Regional Associations since April, 1956: 
George Philip Tuttle Illinois Association 
Director of Admissions and Records 
University of Illinois 
Harry Elder Indiana Association 
Registrar 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Martha Crews Ricketts Missouri Association 
Registrar 
Central College 
Edith Smithey Nebraska Association 
Registrar 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
George W. Rosenlof Nebraska Association 
Registrar 
University of Nebraska 
]. C. McKinnon New England Association 
Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ARKANSAS ACRAO 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held on October 29 and 30 in the College of 
the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 

Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar of Southern Methodist University, was 
the guest speaker and reported on the activities of the Special Projects 
Committee. Mr. Nystrom also spoke at the joint dinner meeting of deans 
and registrars on the subject, ‘The Case for the Liberal Arts College.” 

New officers were elected for 1956-1957 as follows: 

President: C. B. Cooper, Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 


delphia 

Vice-President: Miss Clara Willis, Arkansas A. & M. College, Monti- 
cello 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Ruby Vilines, College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville 


The next meeting of the Arkansas ACRAO will be on October 21 and 
22, 1957, at John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 
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KANSAS ACRAO 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
met jointly with the Kansas Association of Deans, Graduate Deans, and 
Deans of Men on October 25, 1956, at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. The morning session was a joint meeting with the major address 
presented by Norman Cousins, who had been brought to Pittsburg to give 
emphasis to the 11th Anniversary of the starting of the United Nations. 

Following a joint luncheon, the Kansas ACRAO continued its annual 
meeting. Topics covered included: a report on enrollment in the colleges 
in Kansas by Worth Fletcher; a discussion of the proposed counselors’ 
handbook dealing with the colleges of Kansas by Nathan Budd; a report 
by Eldon Graber and E. M. Gerritz on the matter of a possible state-wide 
testing program for Kansas. No definite or final decision concerning the 
program has been made up to this time. Dr. Fletcher reported on the 
uniform application blank for use by the colleges in the state of Kansas. 
Floyd Herr of the State Department in Kansas presented information deal- 
ing with the accrediting of colleges offering teacher education. 

Leonard G. Nystrom, Vice-President of AACRAO, reported on the 
activities and various special projects of the National Association. 

The following new officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: C. R. Baird, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 

Vice-President: Laura Cross, University of Wichita 

Secretary: Virginia Hallman, Hutchinson Junior College 

Treasurer: Sister M. Romana, Sacred Heart College, Salina 


LOUISIANA ACRAO 


The annual fall meeting of the Louisiana Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held at Baton Rouge on October 
26 and 27, under the direction of Mrs. Inez S. Moses, President of the 
Louisiana ACRAO. The meeting was principally a punched-card machines 
workshop directed by Miss Ray Sommer, Assistant Registrar of Louisiana 
State University. She was given considerable assistance by representatives 
of the IBM Corporation, who also provided machines for demonstration 
purposes. The meeting was well attended and most profitable. 

Officers of the Louisiana Association are elected in March each year. 
The officers for 1956-1957 are as follows: 

President: Mrs. Inez S$. Moses, McNeese State College, Lake Charles 

Vice-President: Clint O. Hanna, Director of Admissions, Northeast 

Louisiana State College, Monroe 
Secretary: Carmel N. Discon, Registrar, Loyola University, New Orleans 


MICHIGAN ACRAO 
The Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
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cers held their annual meeting at Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, on November 15, 1956. Albert Ammerman, President 
of MACRAO, presided. 

Several committee reports were given during the morning session. Guy 
Hill, Michigan State University, reported for the Committee on High 
School Graduation Requirements and Admission to College. Everett 
Marshall, Eastern Michigan College, reported for the Committee on 
Scholarships, State and Independent. Edward G. Groesbeck, University of 
Michigan, reported for the Committee on Records and Office Procedures. 
Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan, reported for the Committee on 
Testing. Robert Linton, Michigan State University, reported for the Com- 
mittee on Subject Matter and Counseling Articulation. George Lauer, Cen- 
tral Michigan College, reported for the Committee on College Days and 
High School Activities. 

The afternoon session consisted of two workshops, one for admissions 
and one for records. 

On the evening of November 15 and throughout November 16, 
MACRAO conducted an IBM Workshop as sponsored by AACRAO. The 
Workshop was very successful, with twenty-five persons in attendance. 

The following persons were elected as officers in MACRAO for 
1956-1957: 

President: George Lauer, Central Michigan College 

Vice-President: Harold Wisner, Ferris Institute 

Secretary: Molly Parrish, Alma College 

Treasurer: Lyvonne Riisberg, Grand Rapids Junior College 


MIDDLE STATES ACROA 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission was held in Atlantic City 
in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools on November 23 and 24, 1956. During 
the first session, which was a social hour at the beginning of the meeting, 
special recognition was given to members who had participated in the first 
Annual Meeting. 

On November 24 the program opened with a Question Box for old and 
new members of the Association under the direction of Maurice J. Murphy 
of Duquesne University. The general session at 9:30, under the chairman- 
ship of C. O. Williams of Pennsylvania State University, was an explana- 
tion and demonstration of the Closed-circuit TV in the College Classroom. 

Two concurrent sessions were held in the late morning. One dealt with 
the topic: The Admissions Officer in Guidance, led by Rebecca Tansil of 
Towson State Teachers College. The second concurrent session dealt with 
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the topic: The Registrar in Guidance, led by Michael P. Boland of St. 
Joseph’s College. 
The sessions closed with a luncheon meeting at which W. C. Smyser, 
President of AACRAO, spoke on the responsibilities of the colleges and 
universities in the face of increasing enrollments. 
The following officers were elected for 1956-1957: 
President: George A. Kramer, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Vice-President: Catherine R. Rich, The Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Secretary: Henry F. Rossi, New York University, New York City 

Treasurer: Anna L., Hobbs, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York 

Editor: Robert E. Tschan, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 

Past President: Joseph G, Connor, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 

MISSOURI ACRAO 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held at the University of Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri, on October 22 and 23, 1956. The 
meetings were under the general direction of E. E. Seubert, Assistant 
Dean of Washington University, and President of the Missouri ACRAO. 

The highlights of the meetings included four major addresses. The first 
address dealt with “Machine Records for Smaller Colleges,” by Hilbert E. 
Mueller, Associate Director of Admissions, University of Missouri. The 
second address was by W. C. Smyser, President of AACRAO, who spoke 
on the topic, “Where Do We Go From Here?” 

The third address dealt with the topic, “Fission or Fusion?” by C. M. 
Hudson, Professor of English, University of Michigan. The Third Gen- 
eral Session dealt with the theme of “Old and New Issues in School- 
College Relations,” with an address by John Harp, Dean and Principal 
of Jefferson City Junior College and High School. 

New officers elected for 1956-1957 are as follows: 

President: Paul D. Arent, Registrar, Rockhurst College, Kansas City 

Vice-President: Hilbert E. Mueller, Assistant Director of Admissions, 

University of Missouri 
Secretary-Treasurer: Neil Freeland, Director of Admissions, Christian 
College, Columbia 


NEW ENGLAND ACRAO 
The New England Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
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Officers held its annual meeting in Boston on November 16 and 17, 1956, 
with 117 members in attendance. On the afternoon of November 16, 
workshops were held under the following titles: After Grades, What?; 
Employment Recommendations for Students and Graduates; Multiple Ap- 
plications for Admission; Relationships of Registrars and Student Person- 
nel Officers. 

At 4:00 Robert C. Weller, Jr., President of Mitchell College, presented 
an address, “The Junior College Transfer Problem.” During the annual 
banquet the New England Association presented an honorary membership 
certificate to J. C. MacKinnon, retired registrar of MIT. Miss Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, presented an 
address entitled “Headlines and By-lines on the College Front Page.” 

On the following day an address, “The New England Board of Higher 
Education,” was given by Robert H. Kroepsch, former vice-president of 
NEACRAO and currently Executive Secretary of the New England Board 
of Higher Education. 

The luncheon period included round table discussions on the following 
topics: Advanced Placement of Freshmen; Machine Registration; Sched- 
uling; Secondary School-College Relations; Permanent Records; Status of 
Registrar in Administration; Selective Service; Staffing; Forecasting En- 
roliments; Extracurricular Eligibility; and What-You-Will. 

New officers elected for 1956-1957 are as follows: 

President: Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions, Boston University 

Vice-President: Helen B. Johnson, Registrar, Bowdoin College 

Secretary: Mrs. Florence Egan, Assistant Registrar, Teachers College of 

Connecticut 
Treasurer: Robert Sawyer, Dean of Admissions, Colby Junior College 


NORTH CAROLINA ACRAO 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the North Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers was held in Winston-Salem 
on November 7 and 8, 1956, under the direction of Rollin E. Godfrey, 
retiring president of NCACRAO. 

On the afternoon of November 7 the first session included a report 
on the national meeting of AACRAO given by R. L. Tuthill. This was 
followed with a progress report on the University of North Carolina’s 
admissions testing program by William Perry. 

At the banquet session that evening, Roy W. Armstrong, President- 
Elect of AACRAO, presented an address. 

On Thursday, November 8, the third session included a discussion of 
the AACRAO Report No. 1 on High School and College Relations. There 
was also a panel discussion around the topic of The Role of Educational 
TV. The meeting closed with a question box. 
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The following officers were elected for 1956-1957: 

President: Hazel Morrison, Registrar, Flora MacDonald College, Red 
Springs 

Vice-President: Kenneth Raab, Director of Admissions and Registration, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret Simpson, Recorder, Salem College, Win- 


ston-Salem 
OHIO ACR 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Association of Ohio College 
Registrars was held in Columbus, October 17-19, with Capital University 
the host institution, and Otterbein College the host for the annual dinner. 
Seventy members and guests from 39 colleges attended. 

Registration and visiting on Wednesday afternoon were followed by 
dinner, and entertainment by Capital students. The Thursday program 
included an address by R. M. Garrison of the State Department of Edu- 
cation outlining items of special interest to Registrars that are forthcoming 
from Ohio’s new school reorganization and standards legislation; reports 
of special committees—Constitution, Special Projects, Evaluation of Asso- 
ciation Activities, News Letter, Publicity, and Relations with AACRAO; 
a panel discussion of “What's New in Ohio Colleges’; and dinner at 
Otterbein with an address by Judge Horace W. Troup, and entertainment 
by Otterbein students. 

Outcome of the report of the Committee on News Letter is the Regis- 
trator, a between-meetings news letter. Ray Fellinger, general chairman for 
the 1958 meeting of AACRAO in Cincinnati, reported for the Committee 
on Relations with AACRAO on progress being made to make this an out- 
standing meeting. 

Officers for 1956-57 are: 

President: Philip P. Buchanan, Registrar, Youngstown University 

Vice-President: Eugene R. Mittinger, Registrar, John Carroll University 

Secretary-Treasurer: Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar and Director of Ad- 

missions, Bowling Green State University 

Past-President: Robert E. Mahn, Registrar, Ohio University 

Lawrence C. Underwood of Hiram College was named Historian 


VIRGINIA ACRAO 


The annual meeting of the Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held in Roanoke, Virginia, on October 29, 
1956. Miss Elizabeth R. Stearns, Assistant Registrar, College of William 
and Mary, and President of the Virginia ACRAO presided. 

The morning session included an address by Dr. Grellet C. Simpson, 
Chancellor of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. 
Miss Stearns gave a report of the Detroit meeting of AACRAO. 
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The business session included a report of the Executive Committee on 
the College Day project by Miss Carter. There was discussion of sugges- 
tions for other projects. 

Beginning at 11:00 in the morning and continuing until 9:30 in the 
evening, the AACRAO machine equipment workshop was conducted under 
the direction of Miss Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Seventeen persons from ten colleges participated in the workshop. 

The following officers were elected for 1956-1957: 

President: Miss Marguerite Carter, Registrar, Stratford College, Dan- 

ville 

Vice-President: Rex Tillotson, Admissions Officer, Lynchburg College, 

Lynchburg 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar, Mary Bald- 

win College, Staunton 


WEST VIRGINIA ACRAO 


At Clarksburg, West Virginia, on October 17-19, the West Virginia 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers held their annual fall meet- 
ing with thirty-four members and guests in attendance. The president 
of the Association, Registrar K. $, McKee, Potomac State College, pre- 
sided. 

President H. B. Heflin of Glenville State College delivered an opening 
address on Wednesday evening under the title “Current Problems in 
Higher Education.” President Heflin, on the following day, discussed the 
proposed High School Testing Program for the state of West Virginia. 

Registrar J. Everett Long, of West Virginia University, spoke on Pro- 
fessional Programs at West Virginia University. The Brewton Report on 
Higher Education in West Virginia was the topic of an afternoon address 
by President W. J. Wallace of West Virginia State College. 

The annual banquet featured an address by W. C. Smyser, President 
of AACRAO, who spoke on the topic of responsibilities of higher educa- 
tion in view of the impending tidal wave of students. At the Friday morn- 
ing session, Dean David Kirby of Concord College talked on the subject 
of a proposed Study of Freshman Failures. 

The following officers were elected for 1956-1957: 

President: Otis H. Milam, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, 

Fairmont State College 
Vice-President: Raymond Kiser, Director of Admissions, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College 

Secretary-Treasurer: Stanley R. Harris, Assistant Registrar, West Vir- 

ginia University 

Regional Representative to AACRAO: Registrar Luther E. Bledsoe, 

Marshall College 
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Sample Principal-Freshman 
Conference Programs 


CLAUDE SIMPSON, Editor 


The Principal-Freshman Conference Program was discussed during the 
panel on “Action Programs in High School-College Relations” at the 
1956 Annual Meeting in Detroit. A motion from the floor that sample 
programs be published in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY was unanimously 
carried. Individuals in the audience expressed the hope that sufficient 
detail could be included in the sample programs to aid interested institu- 
tions in establishing effective programs. 

The material received was edited on the basic assumption that the 
writers would be willing to send more detailed information if requested. 
The Association is indebted to the authors of the programs listed below. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Principal/Counselor—New Student Conferences 


The Office of Relations with Schools, University of California, issues 
annual invitations to high schools and junior colleges to interview their 
recent graduates who are now registered on the University’s campuses 
(Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, Riverside, and Santa Barbara). About fifty 
high schools and junior colleges avail themselves of this opportunity each 
year. Principals or counselors of some high schools make annual visits to 
the nearest campus for this purpose, even though the actual number of 
entrants is small; others with substantial numbers of entrants to the Uni- 
versity come every other year as part of their regular follow-up programs. 

Individual conferences between the new student and his former coun- 
selor or principal are scheduled from the Office of Relations with Schools. 
Some junior colleges have such substantial numbers of recently transferred 
students on a University campus that individual conferences are out of the 
question and four or five students appear at one time. In such cases the 
school usually has developed a short questionnaire form which the student 
fills out before he discusses his adjustment problems with his former coun- 
selor. When numbers are not excessive, the principal or counselor usually 
prefers to display friendly interest in the former students’ progress and 
to avoid any hint of a formal survey. Participation in this program has 
aspects of good public relations for high schools and colleges. The Uni- 
versity student is pleased at this evidence of his former school’s or college’s 
interest in his welfare and the news spreads rapidly to the local P.T.A. 
and the community in general. 
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High school principals tell us that they frequently find confirmation of 
weak spots in the instructional programs of their college preparatory cur- 
riculum. They also learn from these former students of the areas in which 
they feel their preparation was broader and deeper than that of most 
freshmen. Counselors are provided with an opportunity to measure their 
success in advising students who are eligible for admission to the Uni- 
versity as to whether or not they should enter the University as freshmen 
or attend a junior college two years, while they undergo further maturation. 

Counselors in the junior colleges are interested in the results cited for 
high schools above, but their responsibilities go beyond this level. They 
are eager to learn from their recent transfers, whether or not junior college 
courses which are parallel to the University courses, or which though not 
strictly parallel have the same goals, are actually equivalent so far as the 
student’s preparation is concerned. An opportunity is thus provided to 
determine whether or not the junior college courses are offered at Univer- 
sity level, both in breadth and depth of accomplishment. The answers are 
usually reassuring. 

For the University these counselor-freshman conferences are also valu- 
able. We learn from them of errors in evaluation of transfer work, both 
clerical errors and those which grow out of ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing. Occasionally some rule or practice, hoary with age, is questioned 
for the first time by these new students, and the useless and offending 
regulation can then be changed or abolished. We are also interested in 
reports of unsolicited praise by these new students for a particular instruc- 
tor or professor. In one case this praise led directly to the early promotion 
of an instructor added only recently to our teaching staff. 

The counselors and principals usually accept our invitation to an in- 
formal luncheon at which their findings may be discussed with members 
of our directorial staff. They also make use of their time on the campus 
to clarify questions of rule interpretations and to see the new buildings 
and facilities which have been added since their previous visit. 

KATHARINE L. WALKER, Assistant Director 
Office of Relations with Schools 

University of California 

Los Angeles 24 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Principal-Freshman Conference 


The Principal-Freshman Conference at the University of Michigan was 
originated in 1926 by former Registrar Dr. Ira Smith, It has been held an- 
nually each fall since that time. For the past several years the Michigan 
junior college students who have transferred to the University are also 
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included in the Conference activities. Most of these junior college students 
have lived at home while attending the junior college, and as a result, their 
problems upon entering the University are comparable to those of a begin- 
ning freshman. Transfer students from four-year colleges are not included 
in the Conference. 

In recent years the Conference has been organized around a central 
theme, such as ‘‘Counseling the Student” (1954), ‘The Instructional Pro- 
gram” (1955). Pertinent information regarding the theme is prepared in 
advance for each school administrator who attends the Conference. The 
first session is an evening workshop for principals and counselors, with a 
presentation and discussion of the theme of the conference, involving the 
key administrative people of each school and college of the University. 
This provides an excellent opportunity for University administrators and 
high school and junior college administrators to share ideas and discuss 
mutual problems. 

The following day three major activities are scheduled. During the 
morning the high school and junior college administrators and counselors 
have personal interviews with their former students who have recently 
entered the University. These interviews are scheduled in advance and each 
student is advised by letter of the time and place of his interview. Students 
are excused from class to keep the interview. Each student brings with him 
to this interview a form on which he has filled out in advance the pertinent 
information about the courses he is taking and any problems he is en- 
countering in his courses, living arrangements, or adjustment to college 
life. 

Each visiting counselor who has students scheduled for interviews is 
asked to report on two special forms: (1) facts growing out of the inter- 
view in those cases in which it appears that some additional follow-up is 
needed on the part of the University counselor, and (2) an evaluation 
sheet on which the counselor evaluates the conference and makes sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

Throughout the morning, a Counselors’ Open House is held with key 
representatives of the schools, colleges, and student services stationed at 
desks in one of the large ballrooms on the campus. High school and junior 
college visitors are invited to discuss any questions they have or any 
problems emerging from the morning interviews. 

The final session of the Conference is scheduled as a part of the noon 
luncheon. At this session a high school principal, a junior college dean, 
and an administrator at the University express points of view and suggest 
areas for future consideration. Following this noon session there is oppor- 
tunity for optional appointments or visits on the campus. 

It is perhaps significant to point out that high school principals have 
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indicated to us, in opinion polls, that the Conference is the most important 
activity the University sponsors in terms of promoting better articulation 
between the high schools and the University. 

G. C. WILSON 

Assistant Director of Admissions 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Conferences on Problems Relating to Transition from 
High School to College 


Each year since 1950 the University of Minnesota Senate Committee 
on Institutional Relationships, in co-operation with the State Department 
of Education and the Minnesota Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, has sponsored a one-day High School-University Transition Confer- 
ence. Each conference has sought to discover and alleviate problems of stu- 
dents as they move from high school to college, particularly the University 
of Minnesota. 

Participants have included University staff members (especially fresh- 
man instructors), high school principals, counselors, teachers, and Univer- 
sity freshmen from the Minnesota high schools. These high schools have 
participated in the conferences according to size and location. Large high 
schools outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul, or Duluth were invited to the 
pilot conference in the spring of 1950. A similar conference was held in 
1953. In 1951 and 1954, Minneapolis and St. Paul high schools were in- 
vited. In 1952 and 1955 the smaller schools outside the Twin Cities parti- 
cipated. In each instance, high school representatives came to the Univer- 
sity campus at Minneapolis. In alternate years there were additional one- 
day conferences on the University Campus at Duluth especially for schools 
served by that campus. 

The transition conferences have had two major aspects: (1) high school 
staff members can meet informally with their former students who entered 
the University, and (2) general sessions have allowed high school prin- 
cipals, teachers, counselors, and University staff members the opportunity 
to ask each other questions and discuss student problems as well as cur- 
ricular relationships. Special effort has been made to draw general session 
topics from areas brought up by students. 

Evaluations of the several transition conferences have consistently shown 
them to be valuable for students and staff members alike. Participation 
has always been exceptionally good. Extensive published summaries of the 
1950, 1951, and 1954 conferences were provided for participants. 

Since limitations of staff and travel distance make it difficult for some 
smaller, outlying schools to participate in the transition conferences on 
the Minneapolis and Duluth campuses, this spring as an experiment a con- 
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ference was held off-campus in a regional center. Using the facilities of a 
University experiment station, a representative group of faculty members, 
primarily teachers of freshman classes, traveled to an ‘‘on the spot” meet- 
ing for surrounding schools. University freshmen were encouraged to visit 
their high schools during the spring vacation preceding the conference. 
Results of this conference were rewarding and it is likely that this type 
of meeting will be repeated, 

Since it is impossible to have all state high schools participate in such 
conferences at a single meeting without minimizing direct personal rela- 
tionships, some type of division of invitation is necessary. Division by size 
has merit insofar as it can be established that certain problems are unique 
to smaller or larger schools. While such uniqueness does exist in a degree, 
college-going students from all sizes of schools have much in common. It 
has also been noted that smaller schools often find it impossible to release 
staff members for such conferences. The University has explored a variety 
of ways of dividing the representation of participants in transition con- 
ferences and will continue to do so. The type of conference is also under 
constant review. A most important consideration is that each school have 
the opportunity to participate in such conferences at least every second 
or third year; annual meetings may not represent optimum frequency. 

Most effective aspects of the transition conferences at the University of 
Minnesota have been extensive student participation, the use of high 
school and college faculty as well as the administrative personnel, and the 
informal question sessions. The conferences have been notably helpful to 
college faculty members in acquainting them with high school develop- 
ments and problems. 

T. E. KELLOGG 
Admissions Officer 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Principal-Freshman Conference 


The Principal-Freshman Conference of the Ohio State University is 
held during the month of March. Approximately 100 high school prin- 
cipals of the state are invited to this Conference each year. About half 
of them accept and actually come. It is usually confined to principals of 
Ohio high schools that send us the greatest number of freshman students. 
However, an attempt is made to alter the list each year to include some 
principals from schools not usually invited, 

The morning session is devoted to conferences between freshman stu- 
dents and their former high school principals. At the beginning of the 
Conference each principal has a copy of the academic record made by the 
student in the autumn quarter. With this and the compiled information 
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handed them at the beginning of the Conference, they discuss the fresh- 
men’s problems and are given any suggestions for improvement of college 
preparation in high school. A luncheon is arranged for college personnel 
and the principals, who attend the luncheon as guests of the University. 
Following the luncheon, a panel discussion is held on problems of 
transfer from high school to college. This past year the problem of mathe- 
matics was discussed. Two years ago the problem of freshman English as 
related to English training in high school and college was the subject of 
the panel. Next year some other phase of transition will be discussed by a 
anel. 
¥ Early in February each year, the Registrar’s Office sends a letter to high 
schools selected for the Conference, inviting the principals to meet with 
their students who are enrolled at the University. An enclosed postal card 
is to be filled out and returned by February 20, if the principal wishes to 
participate in the Conference. On February 24, the freshmen attending 
the University are notified by letter that their high school principals will 
be on the campus for the Conference, and they are invited to meet with 
them. A Conference form is filled out as follows by the student if he 
wishes to participate in the Conference: 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRINCIPAL-FRESHMAN CONFERENCE 


Fill out this sheet and give it to your high school representative 
on March 2, 1956 


The time for this Conference is anytime from 9:30 A.M. until 12:00 


Name of Student High School Attended 

1. Have you a satisfactory place to live and eat? ........... cece cece cee eenee 

2. Are you doing outside work to meet expenses? .......... 0. cece cece eee eee 

3. With what student organizations have you affiliated yourself since coming to the 
Reo Ree oon etiam Sore ror Nica Gn Oro Cner ODO ENaC eC OCSr 

4. Are you having difficulty with your adjustment to University studies? ......... 


I ibs wv cntvindeeweieunh oun heeensied seaeek cement 


5. Can you suggest changes in your high school curriculum which would make 
adjustment to the University easier? 


6. Can you suggest changes in the program of the University which would make 
your adjustment to the University easier? 


Tete Ta PRAT Eee eee ee ee ee et ea ee ae ee ee a a ee ee ee ee ee eee ae 


7. Please list your Autumn Quarter grades below: 
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Several days prior to the Conference, the Registrar’s Office sends each 
principal the names and addresses of those students who will attend the 
Conference. 

The comments quoted below from high school principals who attended 
the Conference are typical of those received by other institutions operating 
similar conferences, and give an indication of the value of the programs: 


“Each year when I attend the Principal-Freshman Conference sponsored 
by the University, I am more appreciative of your efforts in helping us to better 
understand the problems of college freshmen and the suggestions they make 
regarding our high school, and their problems at the University. I hope this 
project will be continued in the future. . . .” 

“I appreciate very much the opportunity to interview our Freshmen at Ohio 
State University each year, and the University is to be highly congratulated for 
making this possible.” 

“I enjoyed the Principal-Freshman Conference very much. I found it inter- 
esting and enlightening. I used the reports for a teachers’ meeting and they all 
thought that it was too bad that we couldn’t have this sort of thing with all of 
our college students. They wish to compliment Ohio State for this program.” 

“Ohio State University is to be congratulated in helping to bridge the gap 
between college and the secondary school. The Principal-Freshman Conference 
is a very valuable instrument in aiding this adjustment. I am convinced they 
should be continued.” 

“It is always a challenging experience for principals to meet with their former 
students who are now in the field of higher education. I was gratified to see 
that students from our school are making a better than average adjustment to 
their university experiences in their freshman year.” 

W. LLoyD SPROUSE 


Assistant Examiner 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
The Principal-Freshman Conference Program 


The High School Principal-Freshman Conference Program at the State 
College of Washington, under the supervision of the Dean of Students’ 
Office, has been in formal operation for five years and for several years 
before on an informal basis. From the beginning, the program was planned 
to offer the College an opportunity to know its students better and to give 
the high school principals a method of evaluating their college preparatory 
program. It appears evident that better working relationships are developed 
through the personal contact made possible in this way. 

Principals are encouraged to bring other interested members of their 
staff to talk with students and College personnel. During the course of 
the program English teachers, counselors, mathematics teachers, school 
board members, superintendents, and commercial teachers have accom- 
panied the principals on the visitation. 

In October each year the President of the College sends a letter to the 
principal of every accredited high school in the state of Washington, 
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explaining the purpose of the program and procedures of the visitation. 
It is also a formal invitation to visit at any time during the school year, 
exclusive of normal vacation and examination periods and preferably after 
the first grading period. A copy of the President’s letter and a covering 
letter from the Dean of Students’ Office is sent to the superintendents of 
all school districts, 

Principals are urged to make a definite appointment as early as possible 
and at least one week in advance of the proposed visit. The State College 
provides meals and housing for the guests in College dining facilities and 
residence halls. Travel expenses are ordinarily borne by the school district. 
After receiving the date of the principal’s visit, the Director of the pro- 
gram arranges for housing and meals and is responsible for notifying 
former students of the visiting high school personnel. 

Principals and counselors arrive in time for an informal group meeting 
in the evening with all their former students, which is used to discuss gen- 
eral problems, to renew acquaintances, and to set up the schedule for indi- 
vidual conferences the following day. Every former student of the high 
school is notified by letter or phone of the time and place of the meeting 
and strongly urged to attend, although attendance is not compulsory. The 
following day, individual conferences are held, as scheduled, in a private 
conference room. While most school representatives spend an evening and 
a full day on the campus, some from the larger schools find it necessary 
to spend two days in interviewing students individually. 

An informal luncheon is held with five or six members of the College 
staff invited to meet with the high school visitors. An attempt is made 
to have as many divisions of the College represented as possible, especially 
those primarily concerned with the freshman program. For example, the 
Co-ordinator of General Education and Curriculum Advisory Program, 
who has charge of all freshman counselors, or a representative of his 
office, is always present. The high school visitors are given the opportunity 
to suggest persons they would like to have attend the luncheon. The in- 
formality of the luncheon gives both high school and College personnel 
an opportunity to ask questions and discuss common problems. 

Opportunity is given for the visitors to request special appointments 
with any member of the College staff. This often aids in better under- 
standing of a student who may be having problems, either academic or 
personal. 

The main emphasis during the visit is naturally with the freshmen, but 
all students are invited to conferences and about half of the students parti- 
cipating are upperclassmen. The observation of seniors often proves help- 
ful to the high school administrator, In several instances as a result of 
the conferences with upper-class students, arrangements have been made 
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for the student to return to the high school and talk to individuals and 
groups concerning college planning. 

The final feature of the formal program is a conference between the 
Director of the program and the high school guests who are invited to 
suggest possible improvements of the program. Trouble spots, such as 
counseling, specific instructors, housing, etc., are called to the attention 
of the College and follow-up activities on the College campus are initiated 
by the Director and carried on by members of the faculty and staff. 

High school principals usually follow up in their own communities by 
reports to parents of students visited, discussion of problems uncovered 
with their faculty group, general discussions with P.T.A. and similar 
parent groups, and often with students who indicate an interest in college, 
and who can benefit by the suggestions of the college students. 

The program has gradually grown until now between 30 and 50 schools 
visit the campus each year to confer with approximately 1,100 students 
(about 23 per cent of the student body) including 500 freshmen (about 
30 per cent of the total freshman enrollment). Several schools have estab- 
lished a policy of visiting the campus every other year. 

STAN BERRY 
Associate Director of Admissions 








Correspondence 


To The Editor: 

In his article ‘The Use of the Miller Analogies Test in Predicting Gradu- 
ate Student Achievement,” which appeared in the Fall 1956 number of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERsITy, Peter T. Hountras stated that the Graduate 
Record Examinations are based on “. . . the underlying assumption that 
undergraduate training provides students with a relatively fixed body of 
information which can be adequately measured by tests from a variety of 
subject-matter fields.” Unfortunately, this statement does not provide cor- 
rect information concerning these examinations. Some observers may have 
felt that this evaluation was appropriate for the GRE Profile Tests, which 
are no longer offered in the GRE National Program for Graduate School 
Selection. It is not applicable in the case of the Aptitude Test and the 
Advanced Tests which have been offered in that program for the past 
several years. 

We concur with the opinion expressed by Hountras that “. . . the assess- 
ment of aptitude at the graduate level must be based upon the extent to 
which the student exhibits the psychological processes and intellectual 
skills necessary for graduate study.” Indeed, we believe that this statement 
would serve as an appropriate expression of the philosophy underlying 
the development of the GRE’s offered in the National Program for Gradu- 
ate School Selection. 

The GRE Aptitude Test is a test of scholastic ability yielding two 
separate scores: verbal ability and quantitative ability. The test consists of 
verbal reasoning questions, reading comprehension questions drawn from 
and bordering on several fields, and various quantitative-mathematical ma- 
terials, such as questions on arithmetic reasoning, on algebraic reasoning, 
and on the interpretation of graphs, diagrams, and descriptive data. The 
Aptitude Test has a working time of two and one-half hours. 

Each of the Advanced Tests is designed to measure the applicant's 
mastery and comprehension of the materials considered basic to success 
in the field of his intended graduate major. An especially appointed com- 
mittee of recognized authorities in the subject-matter field of the test was 
responsible for the development of each of these tests. In the development, 
each committee endeavored to cover adequately the basic concepts and 
fundamental principles of the subject and to include questions which 
require reasoning with and application of these facts and principles. The 
objective was to emphasize understanding of the concepts and methods 
which are essential to advanced work in the field. The longest Advanced 
Test has a working time of three hours. 

GERALD V. LANNHOLM, Director 
The Graduate Record Examinations 
Educational Testing Service 
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To The Editor: 

Subsequent to the appearance of the article, “The Use of the Miller 
Analogies Test in Predicting Graduate Student Achievement,” in the Fall 
1956 issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, Mr, Lannholm of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service informed me, through a personal communication, 
of more recent developments in the Graduate Record Examinations. It 
should be pointed out, in fairness to the readers of this Journal, that the 
comments made concerning the GRE were applicable to the tests which 
I consulted in the course of the original investigation. These GRE’s con- 
stituted the early editions. 

Since that time, the major shortcoming of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions cited in my article, namely, that basic to the construction of the 
GRE was “the underlying assumption that undergraduate training provides 
students with a relatively fixed body of information which can be ade- 
quately measured by tests from a variety of subject-matter fields,” is not 
applicable to the recent editions of the test. My error arose from the lack 
of availability of the newer editions. 

In the interest of scholarship, I readily acknowledge Mr. Lannholm’s 
evidence concerning the present Graduate Record Examinations. 

PETER T. HOUNTRAS 





Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany 
the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


POSITION SOUGHT: Registrar and/or Director of Admissions. Twenty years’ 
experience in college teaching and administrative work, including 9 years as Registrar. 
Ph.D. degree, male, age 45. Résumé and references on request. Address: WAP, care 


Editor. (1/1) 














